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___ PERSONAL 


MERICAN OSTEOPATH, John Carpenter, 

D.O., late of 1, Portland Place, W.1. Practice 
now at 118, Pembroke Road, Bristol, 8. Phone: 
Bri 37171. London appointments phone Langham 
2979. 





Marvellous. New 
£18.—Write Box 29 for 


LUE FOX 
condition. 
particulars. 


COATEE. 
Sacrifice. 


OOKS wanted, any by Baron Corvo, Fredk. 
Rolfe. Lists of books for sale welcomed.— 
C. CHOULER, Hay Brow, Sc alby, Sc arborough. 


RU ‘SHES and Toilet Sets renov: ated and 
restored in any material.—Tortoiseshell and 
Ivory House, Ltd., 15 Soho Sq., W.1. Gerrard 4488. 


AMERAS. After the war you'll want THE 

LATEST CAMERA. Sell us your present 
model now—AND MAKE A PROFIT. High prices 
paid for Leicas, Contaxes, Super Ikontas, Rolleis, 
etc. Also Enlargers, ‘Talkies’? and ‘‘Silent’’ 
Projectors, Microscopes, etc.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, London, 
W.1, and Branches, and all “City Sale’ Branches. 


Cor ‘FURE. —An enc hanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable tu visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Cororet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON GEORGES, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


38/40, 


OLONIC LAVAGE, Massage, Sunlight and 

Foam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rheumatism, catarrh, and general debility.— 
MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575), 


OUNTRY LIFE.” If any ‘subscriber. to 

Country Life will forward his copy to mea 
week after he gets it, 1am prepared to pay half 
of his subscription. H. L. STEPHEN, Hale, 
Fordingbr idge, Hants. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE, Baronetage, Knightage 

and Companionage, 1940, new, 105s. for 30s.; 
WHO'S WHO, 1941, new, 65s. for 35s.; HARRIETTE 
WILSON’S Memoirs, unabridged, 680 pages, 10s. ; 
postage extra. LOWE BROS. Ltd., 15 Martineau 
Street, Birmingham Established 1850, 


IAMONDS, JEW ELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. "Phone 
MAYfair 0651. _ a ae 
VACUATED premises inspected weekly for 
2s.6d. Knightsbridge and Kensington district. 
Escorting, shopping, etc., undertaken. Reason- 
able charges.—ANNETTE DOYME, 7 Hyde Park 
Gate, S.W.7. a mi 
INE ART GOODS, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects, &c., PACKED, REMOVED, STORED 
or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & CO., 15, New 
Burlington Place, W.1. Estd. 1871. Enquiries 
invited REGENT 0874. _ 
URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashionea by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 995. 


ERTRUDE HARRIS, Milliner (late Margot 

Carron, Kent House), now at 1937, Regent 
Street (opp. Galeries Lafayette), with her 
collection of SPRING MODELS.—Reg. 0797. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted in any condition—vld or new. BEST 
PRICES PAID. Immediate cash or offer. Call 
or send registered post direct to HARRODS, 
London, S.W.1. Phone: Sloane 1234. (We do 
not employ agents.) inde 7 i. 
UDO—A Book of interest to all in the 
HOME GUARD and FORCES, by Feldenkrais 
(4s. 6d. net, Booksellers, by post 4s. 10d.). Skill 
can be attained in this art regardless of age, size, 
and strength, by men or women.—F. WARNE & 
CO, LTD., Bedford Court, London, W. C.2, 


7 NICKERBOCKER- BREECHES can be made 
satisfactorily from self measurements. Forms 
and patterns of cloth will be sent on application. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept.— 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, Ww. 1. _ - 
ADIES’ smart tailor-mades from Gentlemen’ s 
lounge and Evening Suits by 
NELL & ALIX 
27A, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMODELLING EXPERTS 
We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models. 
COUNTRY ORDERS dealt with PROMPTLY. 


MENIATURES. Treasured ories.. 





Memories. Ex- 
quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


voID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, _Wappenham, Towcester. 


E TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp._MALCOLM ROSS, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists, Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5, 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





‘PERSONAL __ 


INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 

wanted. Write Box 27. 

ONOMARK. ‘Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected. 5s. p.a. Royal 
patronage. Capital £250,000. Write.—BM/MONO 
17, W.C.1. 





ICTURES, interesting and old. Lovely flower 

painting, green and gold frame. Fine period 

portrait of England’s oldest-lived man, Tom Parr, 
aged 152 years. Reasonable. Box 46. 





EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, Ww. 8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346. 
EMODELLING SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


EVA 
at 4, 


HERATON Cabinet of sterling silver, 191 
pieces, hand-engraved cutlery, stainless steel 
blades, silver handles. Write offers to Box 49. 


GPoRTING. RIFLE (12 or 20 bore preferred), 
wanted urgently by naval officer going abroad. 
ee state lowest price ac peesanand Box 48. 


Axe PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, Ampro- 

sound, Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. Sound 
Films, WANTED URGENTLY: also Leica and 
Contax Cameras and Accessories. Highest cash 
prices paid for these and for all modern photo- 
graphic and Cine equipment. Modern microscopes 
and accessories also required.—DOLLOND’S, 28, 
Old Bond St., London, W.1; and at 428, Strand, 
W.C.2; 35, Brompton Rd. S.W.3; 281 Oxford St. W.1, 
OO THE BEREAVED. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers. 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 








EDUCATIONAL 
A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 
AVIES, LAING & 
7 Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437 
NAVY, JANUARY, 5 PLACES, Ist ENGINEERING 
Navy, lst M.B., Matric., School Cert. etc. 
ABBITAS, THRING & CO., LTD., 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 0161. 








TELEPHONE : (4 LINES). 


OME SCHOOL, in own beautiful large country 

house, fully modernized; 8 bath rooms; 
extensive grounds, and park; own produce; ex- 
ceptionally safe area; fully qualified and experi- 
enced teaching staff including French mistress. 
Fully trained hospital nurse as matron, also 
nannie; riding and swimming. Girls 5-14 years, 
boys 5-7. Very moderate fees; school undertaken 
as war effort, not for profit. No vacancies until 
September—Mrs. FREDERICK LISTER, Hanford 
House, near Blandford, Dorset. 





ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE IN 
THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, 
SLIMMING. ROSA BARRIE (Universite de 
Beaute, Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., 
New York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross - on - Wye 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
x-M.F.H., Fellow and _ Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD, 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. for speci- 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195B), Palace Gate, W.8. 











HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 

present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
‘“‘ Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


ACANCIES—Children up to 12 years, personal 

care, essentially home atmosphere ; health 
first consideration ; home farm _ produce ; 
education, general, music, dancing, pets, 
riding.—Mrs. O. F. Janke, Bishops Nympton. 
N. Devon, or tel. Ken. 7143, 





FOR SALE 


AN GORA WOOL—which is HANDSPUN 

and therefore does NOT SHED FLUFF. 
Limited quantities in natural golden end grey 
colours and several dyed shades. 6s. 6d. oz., 
4 ounces (2 coupons) sufficient for long-sleeved 
jumper or cardigan. Tightly spun natural colours 
for warm and durable SERVICE WEAR. All 
types of Angora Woollies made to order. 

THE AVONMORE ANGORAS 

Reresby, Cambridge Rd., Clevedon, Somerset. 


BUANEETS. CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, Green, 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 426.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each; post free,—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ARAVAN, 4 berths, paraffin cooking, 

washbasin, folding table, wardrobe; numerous 
lockers and cupboards; metal body; two wheels; 
lantern roof; £135. 50 OTHER CARAVANS AT 
F.0O.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood 
Broadway, _London, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 


ADIES’ “Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 l5s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 








ADIES’ TWEEDS, ‘soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Atco, Green’s, 
Ransome, Shanks’, etc. Can be inspected by 
appointment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 


170, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. _ 


EAT IS THE GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL 
—NO SMOKE, NO SPARKS. It improves with 
keeping; the fragrance of burning PEAT is 
renowned. Truckloads sent any part of the 
country. Send for price list.—LEGGE, 936 
Garratt Lane, Tooting, S.W. 17. _ Streatham 5183, 


RAbiostat High Frequency Apparatus, £15. 

Another, minus one electrode and booklet, 
£14.—HARRIS, 32B Marlborough Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





TAMPS! Early British Colonials. —Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious 
collectors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also some Mint and superb used moderns.— 
“K,’’ 6, Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 
r[ WEEDS EEDS. Y Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s.6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 





eam ae WANTED _ 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


LOTHING. Highest prices 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—-MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc, 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860. —FERN _HOUSE, _Norbiton, Surrey. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of dis- 
satisfaction with price offered, on receipt of such 
intimation, together with P.O., goods are im- 
mediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


FUREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 





returned for 











| ie Garments, Leopards Fur Carriage Rugs, 
Jaguars Purchased. Write particulars Box 40 





HiUMAN HAIR, market buys all long hair 
cuttings, combings, silver, grey, and white, 
ISAIA, 30, Gerrard St., London, W.1. 
Motor Cars 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 

buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 


1/- per oz. 








LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED.—Excellent mixture for all small 
cage birds; 3 lbs., 5/-; 7 lbs., 10/6; 14 lbs., 20/-. 
Packed free and carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP 
AND SONS, LTD., 144. Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


HICKENS.—DON’T COUNT YOUR CHICKENS, 
IF THEY ARE HATCHED BY US! IT’S NOT 
NECESSARY—THEY WILL ALL LIVE! COUNT 
THE EGGS, IF YOU CAN! All of blood-tested 
stock. All reared on grass. All sent on 100 hours’ 
approval. All customers given 12 month’s FREE 
ADVICE SERVICE. Write, ring or call RED- 
LANDS POULTRY FARM, South Holmwood, 
Surrey. Tel. Dorking 73314. 
This week’s SPECIAL OFFER: A limited number 
of LAYING PULLETS (July 1941) from our own 
pens 30s. each. 











V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg-producer. 90% 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash or 
scraps will nearly double your egg supply. ‘‘It is 
IDEAL as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lbs.7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 28 lbs. 
24/-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


PULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satisfaction 
assured.—_FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 





GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 
100 LBS. OF TOMATOES FOR 7 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT | 


FU VEEYONE can grow their own 

this health-giving food. CUTHR®3 
SENSATION TOMATO PLANTS »y 
possible to raise 100 lbs. of delicious fiay 
fruit from 12 plants. The controlled pric¢ 
1/8 a lb., so it will be appreciated how pr» 
they are to grow. No special treat 
necessary, simply plant in a sunny po 
garden or window-box. 

I am offering these fine, sturdy, ind 
pot-grown plants, delivered in first-cla 
tion and ready for immediate plantin 
doors, for 7/6 doz; 3 doz., 20/-, carriage 

These plants are absolutely t 
obtainable. Post your order now 
whether for indoor or outdoor growing 

Send details of all your gardening requ 
to:— 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHB 
47, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 
The Nation's Nurseryman since 179 , 


Supply of 





DEMONSTRATIONS of the Summer P 

Shrubs, available for members of tt 
will be held at Wisley on June 3, 4, betwee 
E*- -TOUT-CAS. The ‘nom makers 

tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPE 
MATERIAL ready the moment the 
arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. 








FRANTASTEX AND FANTEX HUMUS 
producing more and better crops th: 
other means of growing. Farmers suppli 
do hundreds of people repeat their ord: rs 
after year? Fantastex makes soil pest-fr 
drum 14/6, to be used 1 to 10 water. 
Humus extra 18/6 per cwt., to be uscd 
per sq. yard. Crops ready 4-6 weeks 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. Fin 





GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTR: 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.— 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Chis! 
Kent. 


Pavine ‘STONE. Quantity old London York 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular), 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Ph 





ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANULATED 

PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Sample and_ prices 
delivered. UNIVERSAL PEAT CO. LTD., Tun- 
— Wells. 


EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS ¢ of enalite 
—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon 
Cambs. 





_ HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 





(eee Crown Hotel, Blockley, Moreton: 
in-Marsh, Glos. Early XVIth cent. Inn, notei 
Tel. 245 


for good food, Flower & Sons’ good ales. 





AMPTON COURT. Casino Hotel. London's 

loveliest river retreat; fully licensed; 

resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B. &B. 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 





ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lavatory 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT 
and CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS, BISHOPS OFFLEY 
MANOR, Near Eccleshall, Staffordshire 
Delightfully peaceful. Charming country 
Attractive house. OWN PRODUCE. RIDING 
Adbaston 247. 
ALES.—Country Guest House. Board 8s. 6d 
Bedrooms h.c. Convenience. Sea, moul- 
tain. Beautiful position. Electric. [Fishing 
Garage.—ROBERTS, Maestegfvyn, Brynerug. 
Towyn. ’Phone 323. 








INCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL. In old world 

St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel 
Running water. Central heating. Facing ow 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “ C.L 
Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 





GENTS.—Manufacturers of well-knov 1 

Tractor Oils require Agents for 
districts who have a sound connection «1 
FARMERS. Box 983. 





ENNIS COACH, first rate, 
required immediately for 
Country district, West Midlands. 


unex 
girls’ 
Apply 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





*X OFFICER would like to join good 
Small salary. Live in. Preferably 
who would be prepared to sell, take into 
ship or let part of farm. Strong, hard wc 
return for tuition—‘ARTHUR,” 2 C) vel 
Road, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PROPERTY LINEAGE page 1022 











ICOUNTRY LIFE 


> it 
ured 


off Vor. XCI. No. 2367 wae Ee toe 


i KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


State 











lents 


i 


1+ MILES OF TROUT FISHING (BOTH BANKS) 


Hampshire—about 2 hours by rail from London. 


1 e Georgian Residence Stabling. Garage. 





HS. © upiesa well-chosen and Se 
ba s luded position in its Several Cottages. 
ian © nfinely timbered park, 
AND 2 1 faces South and West THE WELL-TIMBERED 
day ith panoramic views. 
TD, GARDENS AND 
» House, which has all 
a c .veniences and is in good GROUNDS 
we 6 ee ee include hard tennis court 
~ a:d ‘Greenies "rooms, and 2 grass courts, lawns, 
ntex 4 bathrooms. water gardens, walled 
sore ete ate 
ler C npany’s electric light and kitchen garden, pasture and 
1213 wer. Company’s water. meadowland. 
ap Central heating. 
RGE Modern drainage. Model Farmery. 
urst, 
ABOUT 184 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Te Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (11,120.) 
3358 — - — — — : 
TED 
a NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
Tun- 


Ideally situated near famous Salmon River, 2} miles from Station, 
lity surrounded by Sporting Estates 


ston, 
= AN ESTATE OF 1,700 ACRES 

THE RESIDENCE, BUILT IN THE SCOTTISH STYLE, IS REPUTED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST 
orts PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSES IN SCOTLAND, PART OF WHICH IS XVtH CENTURY, AND HAVING 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS SPENT RECENTLY ON ITS APPOINTMENTS AND DECORATIONS. 


ar 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. 
ue 9 Farms. 4 Cottages 

ee BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 

m Well stocked and productive kitchen garden. Woodlands. 

TS EXCELLENT SALMON FISHING. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING 
eae Rent Roll of over £602 per annum. To Be Sold 

a Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,611). 

= ao 


i SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE 
Adjacent to Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Worcestershire Borders 


oun MORETON-IN-MARSH, 9 MILES. STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 10. BANBURY AND WARWICK, 14. 


Occupying a choice position Central heating. Electric light. 


‘itl 400 ft. up on gravel soil, Telephone. Excellent water 
otel facing South and West and supply. Septic tank drainage 
cL commanding panoramic system. 


views for about 30 miles 


yuund, the OLD ENGLISH Stabling for 10 with usual 





~ kk ESIDENCE has all outbuildings. Garage for 
~~ ‘ dern Conveniences and is 5 cars. 
sail ‘xcellent order throughout. 
tala THE GROUNDS ARE 
ak ‘ proached by two drives ‘ELL 
= of which has two lodges aeecentiainimaees 
edly entrance, it contains: and include hard and grass 
1001 tennis courts, lawns, large 
= panelled entrance hall, walled kitchen garden, 
— i ~ eception rooms, 17 bed several cottages. 

: dressing rooms, 6 bath- a : 
™ ns, excellent domestic 
oo ke © es, with servants’ hall. ABOUT 70 ACRES 
ner : 
a FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 

An adjoining Farm of about 300 Acres (which is let) could be purchased if required. 

=< Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,797.) 








air S771 (a0 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Gutnetien, Netbenten 
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Tetghone Mons NICHOLAS Tolegraphio Adres: 


{0293 
Regent ; 3377 (Established 1882) 


sian LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; tL STATION ROAD, | READING 


“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 
“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


CHILTERN HILLS ON THE HILLS NEAR NEWBURY 


500 ft. up. Close to Huntercombe. 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL WELL-WOODED CHILTERN HILLS, 500 Fr. ABOVE 516 ft. above sea level. Gravel soil. 
> SVE . yIT Y 2 - UES OF HUNTERCOMBE GOLF COURSE. aoe 
sicicinuthpainypiied-iigagiethirtacaamniguaplitithy DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED ON COMMON WITHIN 4 MILES OF NEWBUR\ 
LEASE FOR DISPOSAL OF A XVth CENTURY Good hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, good office 
ieetgpeangguitncen DOU BLE GARAGE. EXCELLENT OUTBUILDING, 
MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. ene ae Sage i 
Entrance and staircase halls, cloakroom, 2 fine reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, THE GROUNDS EXTEND TO ABOUT 
2 bathrooms, complete domestic offices with servants’ sitting room. 5 \, ACRES 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 3 LOOSE BOXES. PLAY ROOM. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES 
TENNIS LAWN. KITCHEN GARDEN. ORCHARD. 
MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. PRICE £3,150 
RENT AND PREMIUM ON APPLICATION Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : Reading 4441/2 
Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. (Telephone : Reading 4441/2): and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 & 3377 


IN THEIR NATURAL STATE 
BEING MOSTLY PLANTATIONS OF SILVER BIRCH, WITH FIRS AN 
HEATHER. 


and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 & 3377). 


SUSSEX HIGHLANDS OF SUFFOLK 


: Near Bury St. Edmunds. 
Facing South, on high ground with beautiful views and woodland surroundings. 


TO BE SOLD. A MODERN HOUSE IN OLD SUSSEX STYLE FOR SALE. HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITH ABOU’ 
EE 85 ACRES (or less) 


IN QUIET SITUATION. 
: 5 bed, 2 attics, 2 bathrooms, central heating, electric light. Buildings. Large doub 
bathroom, electric light cottage. Finely-timbered grounds with moat and swimming pool. Sporting district 


DOUBLE GARAGE. PRICE 5,000 GNS. 
LODGE AND NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
BUNGALOW. — — = 


TERRACED BEAUTIFUL CHILTERNS 


GARDEN 


with 3 reception, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 


Ina smalltown. Duaily reach of Town. 
NEARLY OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


60 ACRES 10 bed (3 in annexe), bath, 3 paeeeee rooms, kitchen, ete. Triplex range. Large 
garage. Barn. Pretty gardens and paddock. 


20 OF WHICH ARE WOODLAND 2 ACRES. £4,250, OR £2,250 WITHOUT PADDOCK 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, 
SUSSEX—NEAR THE ASHDOWN FOREST BUCKS 


1 mile from Station, 300 ft. up. Wonderful views. Station 1 mile. Within easy reach of the river. 


y A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
? A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE . 14-15 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Electric light. Central Electric light. Central heating. Garage with flat over. 


heating. Fitted basins (h. & c.), etc. GARAGE. COTTAGE. BUILDINGS. 5 
Attractive GARDENS, with Hard Tennis Court, Pond, Woodland, Pasture, Arable, etc. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
IN ALL 28 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE . IN ALL 4 ACRES. LOW PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, C urzon Street, , London, W. 1. Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


ASCOT, BERKS. 
On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course. 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO. can still offer a number of FURNISHED HOUSES. The following are A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
a brief selection and further details will be sent on request. : . 


Bucks. London 21 miles. 7 bedrooms, nurseries, HANTS._TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. 9 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms. Main electric light. Garage. 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electric 
Garden. RENT 12 GUINEAS A WEEK. light. Central heating. Garage. HARD TENNIS 
COURT. SWIMMING POOL. RENT 
OXON. —Near a village. 12-13 bed and dressing rooms, 16 GUINEAS A WEEK. 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electri¢ 
light. Central heating. Garage. Charming 
gardens and grounds. LOW RENT, R 
1 YEAR OR MORE. a ie lly Suitable for a School. 11 bedrooms, 
URREY.—Main line station 1" miles. A LUTYENS nein gas et ngage eagle nena < 
HOUSE. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception ry gen 5 law ee Pap vga 
rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Garage. 10 GUINEAS A WEEK addocks, etc. 
Grounds of 15 ACRES. VERY LOW RENT . 
WILL BE TAKEN. 


eee 8 hed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 receptio: 
LONDON. 35 miles. XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE. ’ ee ee rooms. Main services. Fitted basins. Central heatiig 
11-12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception USSEX.—High up outside ** defence ”’ area. 10 bedrooms, Garage for 2-3 cars with chauffeur’s room 
rooms. Main services. Central] heating. Beautiful 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Stabling. ‘ 
grounds with stream, etc. TO LET FOR Garage. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. TO LET WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS ABOUT 4 ACRES 
1 YEAR. AT REASONABLE RENT. FOR SALE.—Sole Agents : 


WinkKwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








FAVOURITE AYLESBURY DISTRICT 


In a village close to the Bus Service. 


Occupying a choice position 500 ft. up, facing south, with views over the Vale of 
Aylesbury, the house is approached by a drive and contains: Hall, 2 reception rooms, 


8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Companies’ electric light and water. Modern drainage. Excellent stabling. 
Garage. 2 cottages. 


GARDEN. KITCHEN GARDEN. PASTURE LAND. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Sole Agents : Messrs. Stafford, Rogers & A. Merry, Ltd., 17, High Street, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FR: Ak & RUTLE 5 30; Hanover Square, W.1. 
(5,963) 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 
Situate in unspoilt country on the outskirts of a village. 


l GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE which is in excellent condition, stands about 
270 ft. up on light soil, facing due South and commanding exce llent’ views. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


(+ al heating. Company’s electric light and power. Telephone. Well water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Stabling. Garage for 3. 5 Cottages. 


'i} Gardens are beautifully situated on a Southern slope with specimen trees, 
lennis Lawn, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Paddocks and Parkland, in all 


ABOUT 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 


s Agents: Chinneck, Gardner & Corbet, Ltd., Kingsbury House, 15/17, King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (8343.) 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS EAST HAMPSHIRE 


10 minutes’ walk from the station and shops. 





4\, miles from a town and station. 


A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE STANDING IN A MATURED A DAIRY AND STOCK-REARING FARM OF ABOUT 400 ACRES. 
AND SHELTERED GARDEN. ie . 
rhe genuine old Manor House stands high and contains 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms 
2 bathrooms, ete. Electric light. Modern drainage. Plentiful water supply. 
South-west aspect. Well-proportioned rooms, arranged on two floors. 
Secondary house with 6 bedrooms. 5 cottages. Two sets of farm buildings. 
Lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, loggia, cloakroom and usual offices. 


5 bedrooms and bathroom. GARAGE, ALL SERVICES. The land is in good heart and condition and has been well farmed. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 83,350. VACANT POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(vents : Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,805) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,005) 


‘DEVONSHIRE 


Magnificent Views of Dartmoor and the Sea. 


Occupying a choice position, facing south, the MODERN RESIDENCE is approached 
by a drive and the accommodation is all on two floors. 3 reception rooms, servants’ 
hall, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Company’s water. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 2 garages. 


The land comprises woodland, paddock, kitchen garden and fields, in all 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 





Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,982) 





NINE MILES WEST OF GRANTHAM | 


London in about 2 hours by an excellent Service. 





‘CK AND STONE RESIDENCE, main portion dating back to the 15th century, 
ig south-west, attractive views. Hall, 4 reception, 9 principal and 5 servants’ 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


pany’s electricity. Excellent water. Modern drainage. Stabling for 18. Garage. 
Cottaye (7 rooms). 


Well matured and timbered gardens, lawn, rose garden, paddock. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 





PRICE, FREEHOLD, REDUCED TO £3,750 


Immediate Possession 


SRE etna oe 





3: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,097) 


Tele hone: 


air 3771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER. SQUARE, LONDON, wl Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 
em 
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3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


3 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


2 GARAGES. 


Just in the Market 


Agents: HAMPTON 
(Tele. : REG. 8222.) 





Telephone: 


In delightful woodland surroundings. 


8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (Prteate Branch Euchange) 
A RESIDENCE OF MERIT 


Vetegvanse: 


SURREY, NEAR FARNHAM 


HEREFORD 


Fine situation with good views. 


Sporting district. 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE WITH 
GEORGIAN FEATURES 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms (all with h. & ¢.), 2 
bathrooms, playroom. Kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Electric light. 
Co.'s water. Central heating. 


Pro- 


ductive gardens with tennis court. 


Garage and outbuildings. 


2} ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD PRICE £3,150 
& SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, act 
Ref. W. 50,878.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH (STREET, WIMBLEDON common, S.W.19. 


Quiet and secluded. Fascinating House with period features. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRE: 


By Agents, 

(T 

In a village with a short ’bus ride to the Old Market Town of HORSHAM 
FOR SALE 


THIS CHARMING 
HOUSE 
STANDING IN A 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF 
3 ACRES 
INCLUDING ORCHARD 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Garage. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,750 


Agents, HAMPTON 
REG, 8222. 


& SONS, 
(Tele.: 


Tel.: 


** Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


LTD., 


WIM. 0081. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH 
TENNIS LAWN. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500, 


PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND 
RECOMMENDED 


HAMPTON & SONS, LT] 
6, Arlington Street S.W.1. 
ele. : REG. 8222.) (Ref. 8. 50,97: 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. 0.49,434.) 








FOR SALE 


BOURNEMOUTH, near. Norfolk reed 
thatched Modern Residence, containing 
on one floor: 4 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
12 acres. Freehold Possession.— RUMSEY AND 


RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. 


UCKS. Ame rahe um-on- -the- Hill. Well- 

appointed Modern Freehold Residence, 
easily kept; fine position, condition excellent. 
2 reception, sun parlour, 4 bedrooms, bath, 
good domestic offices. Oak flooring ground 
floor. Garage. Attractive well-stocked 
garden. York stone terrace. Main services. 
Near station. Price £3,500. Write—M., 
DAWSONS, 129, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


COLCHESTER (Near). For Sale by Order 
of the Executors, an Attractive Freehold 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 3 miles from 
the centre of Colchester, comprising Superior 
Residence, with hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 principal and 4 other bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and good domestic offices. Well-matured 
pleasure grounds, tennis and croquet lawn, 
kitchen garden. Garages and outbuildings. 
2 cottages. Orchard, park-like pastures and 
arable land. In all about 17% acres (12 acres 
let off). Particulars of—Messrs. MARSHALL, 
SON & BULGIN, Solicitors, Colchester; and 
CRASKE AND SONS, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, 12, High Street, Colchester. 
Adjacent Links. Charming 

Residence. 4 reception rooms, 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Outbuildings. Cottage. 
13 acres. £7,250 considered. Possession.— 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Broad- 
stone, Dorset. 


ORSET. 


Freehold bargain 
approx. 120 acres 
(45 being cliff, foreshore). Adjoining village. 
Modernised House, two good Bungalows, 
man’s cottage. Own reservoir. Main electri- 
city. AS A WHOLE, or divide land. Upper 
half 40 acres, lower half 27 acres, passed for 
development. Popular camping ground. 
Lastly, House, Bungalows, etc., with 8 acres. 
Owner spent £3,000 improvements. Agents 
may note.—Mrs. STOKER, *Seadowns,”’ 
Charmouth 81. 

ORSET. Wimborne. Elevated position. 

Charming modernised Residence. 5 main 
and 2 secondary bedrooms (same floor), fitted 
basins. 2 bathrooms, 3 large reception rooms. 
Outbuildings. Lovely matured garden. 
32 acres. For Sale Freehold, with possession. 
Sole Agents—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Broad- 
stone, Dorset. 


DORSET COAST. 
(previously Farm), 


1/6 per line. 
FOR SALE 


WEST WALES. Compact Country Estate, 
in delightful rural district in Carmarthen- 
shire, comprising medium-sized Mansion House, 

Home Farm and 18 other Farms and Smali 
Holdings, also well equipped Small House with 
vacant possession. 2,290 Acres. Rental £1,360. 
Léng standing farm tenancies. Smaller 
acreage if desired. Early possession of Mansion 
House and Home Farm can be given. Detailed 
particulars apply D. J. THOMAS, Estate Agent, 
Lilandilo, Carm. 


AUCTION 
WEST SOMERSET 

SMALL MANOR: 3 reception, 7 bed, bath, 
offices, cottage, 179 acres. DOBLES FARM: 
Good house, cottage, 148 acres and small- 
holdings, buildings, good productive lands, 
orchards, well watered. Freehold. To be 
sold by Auction, June 16, at WIVELIS- 
COMBE. Particulars: OWNER, Bruford, 
Tolland, Taunton. 


TO LET 


ARDIGANSHIRE. To be Let 
Furnished BRYNELE, a modern house, 
situated near Bwlchilan, about 8 miles from 
Lampeter and 8 miles from Aberayron. 


Apply—C. E. WILLIAMS & Co., Salop House, 
Oswestry. 








D EVON, S. Near Paignton. “To let 
furnished duration or less, Detached 
Modern House. Lounge, 4 bedrooms, (h..& ©.) 
bath. Central heating. Gas. ity. 
"Phone. Garage. Garden.—Box 4 


To Let—Furnished ‘Detached 
Pleasant safe village. Rural. 
2 reception, bath and cloaks. 
Excellent domestic offices. 
Attractive garden. Main gas, water, drain. 
3 gns. inclusive 3 months or longer. Reply— 
CRAVEN, 98, Dorchester Road, Weymouth. 


SSEX, N. 

House. 
3 or 4 bed, 
H. and c. 


RICHMOND (near). To be Let Unfurnished 
moderate-sized Period House (1666), in 
Old-world garden.— 


perfect condition. 
Write Box 38. 


_FISHING & SHOOTING 


'O LET for Season 1942, Shootings, Salmon 

and Trout Fishings. For particulars apply 

to—THE Factor, Sutherland Estates Office, 
Golspie. 





(Min. 


3 lines.) 


WANTED 


REA \ within 100 miles north of L ONDON. 

Wanted to rent or purchase Cottage or 
Farmhouse with few acres of land. Photos. 
will be returned.—Box 41 


NYWHERE. Artist desires. to pure chase at 

moderate cost small property, preferably 
oak-timbered. Condition unimportant. 
Box 44. 
Bucks, Berks, 

but within 50 miles London. 
to buy Country House. 6/8 bed, 
3 reception. 15/20 acres. Can 
possession.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
Audley Street, Ww. 1. 


ANTS. Ha. as anyone 1e got a LODGE or 
COTTAGE on estate in HAMPSHIRE 
to! rent unfurnished to officer’s wife ?—Box 39. 


Herts or Surrey preferred, 
Wanted 
2 bath, 
wait for 
South 


EW ‘FOREST preferred but else swhere 

in SOUTH considered. Wanted to rent 
unfurnished quite small Country Cottage 
with conve nie nces.— Box 45. 


USSEX, SURREY, etc. re Tt. . UNDER- 

WOOD AND Co., have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528. 8.) 


A Quick and “ADVA ANT AGEOU S$ SAL E 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481 


_FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


EVON. Lady willing to let in private house 

3-roomed Furnished Flat. Suit couple 
or gentleman interested in small farm, 10 
acres; good chicken-house. Write—Mrs. 
L /ENG, Combe Raleigh. Honiton. 


ONDON. ‘Best value in MODERN Ww EST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A few — newly furnished flats from 
3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN'S COURT, 
QUEEN PARK, W.2 





SWAY, HyD 
Full details from the Talia OFFICE, 


61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


- ESTATE AGENTS 
BRE including Sunningdale "Ascot, 
Windsor districts. Mrs. N. C. TURNELL 
’.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete, 
Sawaizghiil Becks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 


ERKSHI IR E. MARTIN & POL, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and W OKINGHAM. 


BERKS 4 AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especialiy concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.— GipDp\s, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (‘Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73 73) 








DEVON AND 8S. & W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.— KIPPOS, 
BOSWELL «& Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884. 





if AMPSHIRE and SOUTHER) 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Roa, 
Southampton.— WALLER AND KING, F.Al 
Business established over 100 years. 





Home COUNTIES AND SOUTHER) 
MIDLANDS.—WELLESLEY-SMITii & C0, 
17, Blagrave Street, Reading. ‘Tel. 4:12. 
SHROPSHIRE, border counties an 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents, HALL WATERIDGE 
LTD., Shrewsbury. (Phone: 2081. 1.) 
SHROPSHIRE, HERE! ORD 

WORCS., etc., and MID WALE appli 
leading Agents : CHAMBERLAINE - B THER 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone oo. 


North 
rite the 
OWE’ 








gouTH MIDLANDS. 

AND Co., Chartered Surveyors, At 
and Agents, Market Harborough, 
shire. 

SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COl 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath : 

in High Class Residences and Estat 
of which are solely in their hands. 








SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COL TIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate gens 
Surveyors, Valuers and ‘Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 


)PER: 














Ascot, 


[ERY 
& 00, 
‘, 


North 
te the 
)WEN 


PRICE 
mneers 
ester: 


TIES 
cialis? 
many 

00. 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


(Bety cen); 4 miles from Bicester Kennels, 
for Main Line Station to London. 


© -ltered situation in rural country—For Sale. 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


convenient 


HERTS, NEAR BUCKS BORDER 
In delightful unspoilt country over 400 ft. above sea level 
and commanding far-reaching views. 
CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Formerly a farmhouse, now reconstructed and 

modernised at great cost. 

3 reception, sun parlour, 7 bedrooms, 

athroom. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. 
Garages. Large Barn. 
The pleasure grounds are a special feature and form a 
delightful setting for the house. The remainder of the 
land, at present let, is mostly arable the whole extending to 
ABOUT 76 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. 
DORSET 
In delightful rural surroundings in one of the most favoured 
residential and hunting centres in the county. 

AN ATTRACTIVE pe pre LATE GEORGIAN IN 

| CHARACTER. 


Lounge hall, 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERLOOKING WALTON HEATH 
GOLF COURSE 

In a magnificent position within a few minutes’ 

650ft above sea level. . 


walk of the 


Rural views. 


DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
Originally a Bungalow, but recently added to, and 
now having principal bedroom accommodation on the 








first floor. Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. 

Exceptionally attractive well-timbered grounds, including 
tennis and other lawns, miniature dell with rockeries, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

| Two splendid Cottages available if required. 
» ¢ Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,088) | (17,318.) 


with 3 reception, — bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
2 cott tbuildings. 


Matured gardens, inexpensive to maintain, lawns, tennis 
court, kitchen garden, orchard, enclosures of pasture, in all 


ABOUT 21 ACRES. 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 


[OUNT STREET, R ALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


LONDON, W.1. IN 
PICTURESQUE HERTFORDSHIRE | 


Market town and station, 3 miles—50 minutes rail. 


ze hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. | 
inter Stabling. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
24 ACRES | 


s: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly | 
recommended. (16,730.) 


Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


tahli 











Telephones: 
42 A ASA“AN Grosvenor 1032-33 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (20° MILES BY ROAD) 


Walking distance of station. Views over parkland. 


EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 

Erected a few years ago at great cost. 
IDEAL AS PRIVATE RESIDENCE or for BUSINESS EVACUATION. Suite of 
reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. 
Bungalow. Garage. Cottage. Gardens of great charm, with specimen trees. 7 ACRES. 
Valuable road _ frontages. EHOLD SALE, with IMMEDIATE 

SGSSESSION. Would Let Furnished. 
Recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents : 

as above. 


FASCINATING TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
Secluded amidst farm land away from main road. 
COMPLETELY RESTORED AND MODERNISED REGARDLESS OF COST. 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms (all with h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Garage. 2 barns. Thatched garde n room. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,500. WOULD LET FURNISHED 


Contidently recommended by Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,620) 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
(10,780) 






















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


29, Fleet Street, 
(Central 9344) £.C.4 


26, Dover Street, 


(Regent 5681) 
Istana Address: 


- DORSETSHIRE ~ SURREY 
Close to Epsom Downs. London 40 minutes. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT COMPRISING | 
RESTORED ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE, THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and bath room, well-planned 


COTTAGE AND FARMBUILDINGS 
domestic offices. 
230 ACRES Partial central heating. Companies’ services. 


Prolific kitchen garden, and pleasure garden extending 
APPROXIMATE INCOME to about 1 ACRE 
£470 PER ANNUM FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £3,800 
particulars of FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


Full details and Photographs from Sole Agents: 
26, Dover Street, W.1. hia 967. ) FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street. W.1 


HAMPSHIRE | | 


URE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


Enjoying exceptional views 

5 bath rooms. 4 reception. Garage for 6 cars. 
2 Cottages (2 more available). 

ABOUT 155 ACRES. PRICE £13,500 


particulars and photographs; FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO,, 
26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 





H ERTFORDSH I RE 
Within 17 miles of London. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bath rooms. Garage. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS ABOUT 14 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 
26, anninel heudentes Ww.1 


OXON— GLOS BORDERS 
In a pretty Cotswold Village 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 
with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
4 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Details from Owner’s Agents, 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


& CoO., 











13 bedrooms. 


Folio : 13,551 








BERWICKSHIRE—GREENLAWDEN 
AVVO moins cane eon te =. ae ok e . — DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 
L- H ATT = NLY COMPLETE 
Area about 1,300 Acres. The Farm, Steading, Buildings and Cottages are in excellent et ey REGISTER 
condition. The Mansion House faces south, commanding extensive views, and contains Price 2/6 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and servants’ accommodation. ‘Electric light. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 


Central a — ‘water rarely pand motes neg soreee, Tennis court. 
ar 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., 


en, ete. L £610. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


‘OR’ LINEAGE 


‘\VERTISEMENTS 

‘ERTIES INDEXED UNDER 
COUNTIES 

ale To Let, Wanted, etc.) 

ASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” 


Full particulars may be obtained from Messrs. ALLAN, DAWSON, SIMPSON 
PAGE 1022 be ag = 


, W.S., 4, Charlotte Square, ‘Edinburg h 
Or from JOHN D. WOOD yi Co. Estate Agents, 23, Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. 
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aroaranonone ne: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS _ even sites Eaton ss, 


68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 


BS _(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





SOMERSET ee 
A PROFITABLE GENTLEMAN’S FARM ee 


Te . 


- ~ 
Comprising this MODERNISED XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE. 
3 reception. Main water and electric light. Modern drainage and central heating. 


6 bed, 2 baths, 


! . ‘ er \ 4 2 bath, hall. 2 reception rooms. Main electric light and water. 2 picturesque t 
Garage. Well-stocked garden. Ample farm buildings, including loose boxes and t shal saieiaaaeRic ammana ss mee 7M rip “pp Re ie 4s a 
cowsheds. Modern Bungalow and about 100 ACRES. FOR SALE AS A WHOLE Dae a ee en ee ee eg. 
(or would be divided). E siieia “se . 7 ease 


Further particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C. 7075.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





DELIGHTFUL LITTLE PROPERTY in lovely country. Beautiful views. 4 4 

























(A. 1725 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 Telephone : REGENT 2481. 


INCREDIBLE BUT TRUE 


For beauty of rural, unspoilable position with a superb panoramic view might be in Dorset, but it is only 20 miles north-east of London and 3 from Epping. 
A MAGNIFICENT TUDOR STYLE 
HOUSE 
500 FT. UP, SURROUNDED BY A FARM. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrcoms, 3 tiled 

. . bathrooms. Ultra modern domestic offices. 
Fee A . . Basins in bedrooms. ' Radiators everywhere. 

— ee ‘ . - , q Electric light. Main water. 2 garages. 

; so 8 B . : Delightful gardens with tennis court, swimming pool, 

terraced garden and several grass fields on southern 


slope. 
18 ACRES FREEHOLD 
A home of enchanting character built for present 
owner in 1939, regardless of cost. Occupying a picked 
site on the Essex-—Herts borders. The lowest price is 
£10,000 FREEHOLD and from their personal 
khowledge of the property, the Agents have advised 
the owner to expect a quick sale. There is nothing in 
the market to equal it. 
Full particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





















































MELLER, SPEAKMAN & HALL 


LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 1, COOPER STREET, MANCHESTER 


MID-CHESHIRE 


OAKMERE HALL, SANDIWAY 
WITHIN EASY ACCESS OF MANCHESTER 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY, IN EXCELLENT 
ABOUT 170 ACRES. TO BE SOLD. 








VERY CAREFULLY MODERNIZED. 





THREE 





ENTRANCE 










LODGES, THREE PAIRS OF COTTAGES AND A 


SINGLE-STOREY HOUSE. 








A FINE STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS AND AMPLE BEDROOMS 


THE PROPERTY INCLUDES PARKLAND, WOODLAND, HOME FARM 





Further particulars obtainable on application to MELLER, SPEAKMAN & HALL. 









ORDER 














MODERN 






























Sao. WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
a SUSSEX HIGHLANDS “fp 


ed 








NEAR WEYMOUTH 


1', mile market town, 6 miles sea, 









and every convenience, and only %—1 






OR SALE, with possession September, or 

earlier if purchaser takes over stock, 

WILL PAY A GOOD PRICE FOR 
RIGHT PLACE. 





A VERY FINE MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 481 ACRES 









BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED HOUSE 
overlooking the valley, with 4 reception, 








. . Oo hes . rc eS cE =. oe ear ae WANTED, in HEREFORDSHIRE or 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. {Company's water. This very charming XVith CENTURY FARM- WORCESTERSHIRE, by a_ gentle- 
Electric — rma —— inane HOUSE, completely modernised at heavy om man farmer leaving the Army, a small 
with modern cowsheds. 5 Cottages. just before the war. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms (1 with Vntiaker it SO450 ares House have 
basin, h. & c.), bathroom. Central heating. Wired property of -150 acres. ouse to have 
£12,000 FREEHOLD. Personally inspected. for electric light (mains close by). Farm buildings, 5-6 bedrooms. Round about £6,000. 
(E.6254.) including a MOST LOVELY OLD THATCHED seme re : 
ee BARN, and exceedingly rich early lands of about Please quote *T. A. H.,’’ in reply. 


53 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,250. POSSESSION. 
(E.6192.) 


RETIRING GENTLEMAN FARMER, 

WHOSE LARGE ESTATE WE HAVE 
JUST SOLD, requires a SMALL MODERN 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, with 3 bedrooms 


between Maidenhead and = Marlborough. 






And at 
Ipswich 












Acre, 






THE 
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CURTIS & HENSON 





— 
5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


_ESTABLISHED 1875. 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


In asin -class order and approached from a quiet lane. 
wee % 
A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE PR ee TS : ’ . > 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


RESIDENCE LAWN 


PROLIFIC 


TENNIS COURT. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


8 BEDROOMS. 


Beautiful Grounds and _ fine 
2 BATHROOMS. , 


rging i hla 
IN WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY. woodland merging into heathland 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. and several paddocks. 


‘ i A & = tetieree , 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE, FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES 


RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
An illustrated brochure can be had from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


SUSSEX 


Lovely Country, 1 hour London. 


(Grosvenor 3131.) (16,432.) 





—_—— 
_—— 





23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1. 
SUSSEX BORDER 


Lovely unspoiled country. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 








LOVELY PART OF SURREY 


Favourite Locality under 1 hour London 
WITH MODEL HOME FARM IN HAND 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. 350 ft. N EXCEPTIONALLY DELIGHTFUL 
up, with fine views. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, | Ay  Z ESTATE OF OVER 100 ACRES, with 
3 reception. Main electric light and water. All | " beautifully appointed house in perfect order. 
in excellent order. Garage. Well-timibered Every modern convenience. 12 beds, 6 baths, 
gardens. 2 ACRES. £5,500. Additional land 5 reception. Stabling. Garages. Bailiff’s house. 
up to about 40 ACRES with cottage can be Several cottages. Lovely old-world gardens. 
purchased. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


45 minutes London. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ON THE SUSSEX BORDER 


Amidst beautiful unspoiled country. 
ENJOYING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS AND 
PERFECTLY SECLUDED IN ITS OWN 
: ; z .- ESTATE py 
; a = — INGULARLY CHARMING 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE Ss APPOINTED HOUSE, with electric light. 
IN PERFECT ORDER. BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED. **Esse’’ cooker and all conveniences. 10 beds, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All mains 4 baths, 4 reception. Long drive approach. 
services. Central heating. Garage. Lovely gardens with Most Se be let furnished for 
Hard Court and Swimming Pool. 6 months (possibly longer). 
FOR SALE WITH 8 OR 25 ACRES NE BP migg™ gg «nbn g nod 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. eal citi ener ‘ , 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 MAYRAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., 


_CIRENCE ‘STER (Tel. 3: 334). _ AND AT ‘NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
HAMPSHIRE | By Order of the Executors of Mrs. F XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
7% miles Bournemouth. 3 miles Fleet. 
‘*HEATHSIDE ’? NEWMARKET 


(About 1 mile from the station.) 
THE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Dutch Marqueterie, Chippendale and Hepplewhite style 
Chairs, Old English Dresser, Dowry Chest, Bureaux and 
Settles, Grandfather and other Clocks, Empire and other 
French Tables, Fire Suites, Settees and Lounge Chairs, 
Fireproof Safe in mahogany cabinet, BEDROOM SUITES | 
and Appointments, PERSIAN and ENGLISH CARPETS 
and RUGS, Decorative China, Glass, Pictures and Books, 
Bronzes and Oriental Ivories, Household Linen and 
Blankets and Miscellaneous Effects, 26h.p. ROLLS 
ROYCE LANDAULETTE, also the OU TSIDE. EFFECTS. 


HANTS, near BASINGSTOKE 
Perfectly secluded in lovely country. 
ODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
designed by famous architect. Surrounded 
by charming gardens and pasture. Long drive 
with LODGE. 9 beds, 3 baths, 4 reception. 
Electric light. Central heating, ete. Stabling. 
Garage. Farmery. A home of charming character. 
FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. W.1. 








. M. Beddington, decd. 


Motor Mower, Lawn Mowers, 


J Garden Seats, Ladders, 
Tools, Wheelbarrows, etc., 


and a quantity of mixed Plants. 


CHARMING .MODERN GEORGIAN- 


CHARMING TUDOR GEM 
STYLE RESIDENCE 








With 38 reception rooms, 7 bed 
bathroom. 

Main services. 2 garages. 
Bungalow-Cottage with main services. 


/ELIGHTFUL GROUNDS INCLUDE TENNIS COURT, 


ROSE GARDEN, ORCHARD, WELL-STOCKED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. 
2%, ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
oe POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
irticulars : 


W.1. (Tel.: May. 3316.) 


and dressing rooms, 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, | 


Will be dispersed by AUCTION on the Premises on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, JUNE i0 and 11, 
1942, commencing at 11 o’clock each day. 


ON bis war catalogue, price 1s. 6d. each), on MONDAY, 
JUNE 8, 1942, from 11 to 4.30 o’clock. 


Auctioneers : JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, 
Northampton (Tele. : 2615/6); 8, Hanover Street, London, 
W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7); Leeds, Yeovil and Cirencester. 


| 41%, ACRES. 





SUSSEX 


Crowborough 1% miles. 


ATTRACTIVE STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


WITH 3 RECEPTION 
sSILLIARDS ROOM, 8 
RESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN§SERVICES. 
GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS. 
2 COTTAGES. 


ROOMS, 
BED AND 


STANDING ON HIGH GROUND 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


With 


Main electric light and water. Garage. 
Charming grounds, garden and pasture. 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) 


VACANT 


Sole Agents: 


CHARMING 
COURT, 


TENNIS 
PASTURE, 


GROUNDS, 
ORCHARD, 


in all 


131, ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
OR 

£5,300 FOR THE HOUSE, 

1 COTTAGE WITH GARDEN 


Particulars from : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, W.1.(Tel.: Mayfair 3316.) 
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JOHN D. 


23, BERKELEY 


SOUTH-WEST DEVON 


Near a large village and ’bus route. 


-MAY 29, 1942 


WOOD & CO. 


SQUARE, _LON DON, S.W.1. 





Telegrams: 
**Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


MARKET 


JUST IN THE 





ALSO SEPARATE RANGE 0 

GARAGES LET AT £50 P.A. AN 

AN ATTRACTIVE LODGE 

ROOMS AND BATH) LET A 
£52 P.A. 


700 FEET 
FACING 


IN A FINE POSITION 
ABOVE SEA _ LEVEL, 
SOUTH. 


COMFORTABLE, WELL- 
PLANNED STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE 


SECLUDED GROUNDS’ WIT 

MANY GOOD TREES; WALLE 

VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GARDE 
AND PADDOCK, ETC. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


in first rate 
water 
heating 


with large sunny rooms, 

repair, with main electricity, 

and drainage, and central 
throughout. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,50 
WITH EARLY VACAN’ 
POSSESSION 
LET, 


3 good reception rr poms, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s and domestic 
offic es. Double gz arage. Stabling. Good 
tk ildings. 7 

outbuilding Or might be 


(Folio 73,049). 


UNFURNISHE 


Full details from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Telephone Mayfair 6341. 


WALTON HEATH 


Ina picked position with distant views over the Golf Course, and not overlooked. 


AN 


IN SPLENDID ORDER 


Tadworth Station is about 1 mile. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL BUILT RESIDENCE 


THROUGHOUT 


A few minutes’ walk to the bus stop. 


AND STANDING IN BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS WITH 


5 ACRES 


MAIN SERVICES AND TELEPHONE. 


LOVELY HEDGES, IN ALL ABOUT 


ALL 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices. Garages and 2 excellent Cottages. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co. (22,075) 








BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


_ 184, BR BROMPTON ‘ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Telephone: KEN. 0855. 


— OXFORD & READING. WEST SUSSEX. 
500 ft. up: lovely woodland setting. 


In an_ unspoilt village. Charming 
position, EARLY XVIIIth CENTURY | CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. Beamed hall, | CHARACTER, with oak timbering, oak 

beams, open fireplaces, 3 reception, 5 bed, 


oak-panelled study, 2 other reception rooms, | 
| luxurious bathroom. Garage. Delightful 


open fireplaces, 6/7 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
Main electricity. Excellent water. Modern | but quite inexpensive gardens. Stone-walled 
| terraces. Woodland with spring fed pools. 


drainage. Stabling. Garage. Cottages. 
20 ACRES. ONLY £3,750. 


"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 


’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. "Grams: “OC ” Cornishmen, London.” 





£3,250. SOMERSET. 
3 miles Glastonbury, bus passes, close village. 
jNTERESTING CHARACTER HOUSE of XIlIIth and 
modernised and in excellent order. Main electric light. Aga_ and gas cookers. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (3 h, & ©.). 2 garages. Useful outbuildings. 
Inexpensive gardens, walled kitchen garden, orchard. 4 ACRES. Inspected and 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, W.1. (21,060) 


South Audley Street, 
6 ACRES. 1 mile 
with good coach and 
bus services. For Sale or Letting, WELL- 
FURNISHED COTSWOLD COUNTRY 
HOUSE in excellent order. Hall, 3 
reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage. Stables. Cottage. Charming 
gardens. Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden and 
2 paddocks.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (19,651) 


In a perfect position, 
XVth = centuries, 


Amidst 


WALTON HEATH. 2 miles. 
Letting 


commons. For Sale or 
unfurnished. EXCELLENT MODERN 
CHARACTER HOUSE. 11 bed, 3 bath, 
4 reception. Main water and electric light. 
Central heating. GARAGES. STABLING. 
2 COTTAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Lovely gardens, 
7 UP TO 20 ACRES 

CO., South 


COTSwoLos. 


country town 


Lovely oe Paddock. 3 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 
SURREY. 40 MINUTES LONDON. “Lndls Station. Bus passes. 

TS BUILT 15 YEARS AGO, but entirely of genuine old materials. Full of oak. 
Leaded windows. Inglenook open fireplaces. Old tiled roof. Delightfully rural 

position. Lounge hall, open raftered ceiling, galleried staircase, 2 charming reception 

rooms, splendid modern offices, 4 bedrooms, large bathroom. Main water and electricity. 
Garage and stabling. Lovely gardens with stream. Paddock and wood. 
5 ACRES. ONLY £3,500. 


Audle ) 
(20,720 


‘dy 


TRESIDDER & 
Street, W.1. 














SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE ON KENT-SURREY BORDER 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
25 minuutes electric trains to Victoria and City. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED AND CONTRACT- 
BUILT (1925) 
labour-saving and bone dry. 
rooms facing South. 200 ft. high. 


Hall, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom and 2nd (separate) w.c. Large attic with 
sliding stairway. Brick-built (heated) garage; also 
strong A.R. shelter (sleeping two), entered from house. 
Parquet flooring, etc. All main services. Power points. 
H.W. boiler. Coal and gas fires and cooker. Telephone. 
Complete black~ out. Secluded and well-kept garden 
in good district. 7 minutes station, 2 minutes bus stop, 
near 2 towns. 


Vacant in June. 
Rent to careful Tenants, £130 p.a. 
Write: Box 41. 


MAPLE & Co. Loto. 


| WOKING, SURREY | 


| Frequent fast trains to Town in 30 minutes. 
Near 4 good golf courses. 


| FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £4,000 


Compact, Principal 


Rates £30. 








Also at 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 
MAYFAIR W.I. 
VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


Telephone: 
fe 








HERTS 
Adjoining Golf Courses, on high ground, only 
half an hour pdb oo walk 


& Most” ATTRACTIVE 


ANTED in SUSSEX or 
KENT, HAYWARDS 


HEATH, or near TUNBRIDGE 





WELLS, ‘§ j 

FASHIONED 

HOUSE, with 

etc. 3 reception, 5 bed, 

Gardens and paddock. 

ACRES. PRICE 

£4,000. Write : } 

MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton’ Street, 
Old Bond Street, W.1, 


A CHOICE MODERN HOUSE, BUILT 
OF THE FINEST MATERIALS, OAK 
| FLOORS, ETC. 
Fine billiards room, 3 nice reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room. 
LARGE GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
| QROUNDS OF 1 ACRE, tennis court, 
rockery, kitchen garden. 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 





RESIDENCE 
With large hall, fine mesg and a 
Ea, © i 3o oe a, 16 ft. . aa 


VERY CHOICE GAR DENS < OF 
ACRE 
with yew bedam, lawns, orchard, good 
kitchen 


garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,200 
Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 





valued for Insurance, Probate, 
etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 
APPLY MAPLE & CO., 


5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND 
STREET, W.1 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


"phone : Kens. 1490. 
‘Gram. : “Estate, 
Harroc:, London.”* 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 


—_—_— 





GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


South of the Leith and Holmbury Hills, amidst glorious surroundings. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 
DATING BACK TO THE XVITH CENTURY. 
Spacious hall, 3 large reception rooms, billiard room, 


loggia, 8 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory basins, 
h. & c¢.), 3 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 


First-rate garage accommodation, lodge, stabling, etc. 


Company’s electric light, gas and water. Telephone. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS with walled kitchen 

garden, lawns and park-like pasture-land, with 
well-grown oaks, etc., in all about 


56 ACRES. ONLY £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Recommended as something really unique by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


Extn. 806.) 





! THE QUINTESSENCE OF ARTISTRY <? 
AND CHARM 
About a mile from local station and 4 miles from Beaconsfield. 
A LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
(The subject 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 


electricity. Constant hot water. 
Mill house. 2 secondary houses 


of a special article in COUNTRY LIFE.) 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water, gas and 
Recreation room, 60 x 20. Garage 3. Stabling 5. 

each containing 3 bed, sitting room and bathroom; outside 
ies detached bedroom, gardener’s cottage. 
Unique gardens and grounds forming a wonderful setting, lawns, 2 meadows, and an area of 

woodland, in all 

ABOUT 25 ACRES 

PROPERTY INTERSECTED BY A SMALL RIVER WHICH FEEDS THE LAKE, 
ORNAMENTAL POOLS, MILL AND SWIMMING POOL, AND EVENTUALLY JOINS 

THE THAMES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


THE BEST BARGAIN IN DORSET 


1 mile two villages, 5 miles Educational Town and main line station. 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE OF 
THE GEORGIAN TYPE 


In a superb setting, facing due South, with a glorious 
panoramic view over three counties. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ 

sitting room. Fitted basins in all bedrooms. Central 

heating throughout. Garage. Stabling. Fine 
outbuildings. Cottage for gardener. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, SHADY LAWNS, 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN, AN OAK WOOD 
AND 4 PASTURE FIELDS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,950 (or near Offer) 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 


OVERLOOKING WOODED COMMON <:23 


In a choice part of Surrey, convenient Station, with electric service to Town in about 
30 minutes, 


A CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 
light, gas and water. Central heating. 








(Tele. : Kensington 1490, Eztn. 809.) 





Company’s electric 
WELL-DISPOSED GARDENS. ROSE GARDEN, SMALL ORCHARD, KITCHEN 
GARDEN. In all about 
14, ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.1. 

(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


By direction of Sir Edward Le Breton. 


-INGS FARM, POWERSTOCK, DORSET <3 





HOME OF INFINITE CHARM <*4 


On outskirts of small old-world town, about ‘2 hour Victoria or London Bridge. 





About 4 miles from Bridport Station, G.W.R. 
A COMPACT FREEHOLD MIXED FARM 
(about 238a. 3r. 12p.) 


roductive Dairy and Young Stock Pasture and Arable Land, well watered and 

pped with a substantially-built Stone and Tile Farmhouse, commanding fine 

3. Pair of Cottages and useful Buildings. Vacant Possession at Michaelmas next. 

ddition to affording a sound rent-paying agricultural security for investment or 

t’s occupation, ‘King’s Farm” possesses residential and sporting attractions 
and archeological interest. 


rs. HY. DUKE & SON, of DORCHESTER, in conjunction with HARRODS 

, 62/64, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1, will offer the above LANDED 

ATE by AUCTION in One Lot at the GREYHOUND HOTEL, BRIDPORT, 
on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1942, at 3.30 p.m. 


ls of the Auctioneers, as above, and Messrs. SANCTUARY & SON, Chartered 
yors and Land Agents, Bridport, and Messrs. NANTES, MAUNSELL & HOWARD, 
Solicitors, Bridport. 





Excellent bus service. 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


IN LOVELY GROUNDS WITH FINE TREES 
ON TWO FLOORS. 


AND SHRUBS. DESI@NBED 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Company’s electric light 
and modern conveniences. 2 garages. Cottage. 

AND OTHER LAWNS, KITCHEN 

ALL ABOUT 


2% ACRES 


TENNIS GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, IN 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. TEMPTING PRICE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
London, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX & SONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
I X, F.S.L., F.A.1. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, FSi, FAL. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS rs 
i. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L. BRIGHTON : 


R. ALEC HAMBRO BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


DORSET 


Wareham 2 miles, Dorchester 14 miles. Bournemouth 15 miles. 5 miles from the Coast. 


THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
COMPRISING THE WESTERN PORTION OF THE 
WEST HOLME MANOR ESTATE, EAST STOKE, NEAR WAREHAM 


and including TWO IMPORTANT DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS of 168 ACRES and 119 ACRES respectively, EQUIPPED WITH GOOD HOUSES AND FARM BUILDI 
AN EXCELLENT SMALLHOLDING OF ABOUT 34 ACRES 


Ss 


WOODLANDS, MEADOW LAND, WITHY AND SPEAR BEDS. 2 OTHER SMALLHOLDINGS, 2. OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
403 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN HAND WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION, 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in 11 LOTS at THE RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. (unl js 
previously sold privately). 


solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE i? del . } EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
COMPACT . (suitable for a gentleman’s residenve, 
} j containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
MODERN RESIDENCE A 


basins 2 sitting rooms; numerous 

: , “ iad ‘1 al 30 » gars ai 79 ty 

Built in the Manor House style and . 4h t E: é ar ‘ out-houses, 2 garages. Main water 
enjoying fine woodland views. 4 4 and electricity.) 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 3 1 ¢ : 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., i o ‘ pete . q Garage for 3. cars, Glasshouses, 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), -: ae 3 : f ‘ Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
dining ggg by 15ft.), morning . : ig ; ee is ‘ \ Grounds. Productive kitchen garden 
room (20 rv 16f1 i ak be: se i “ ' : 
ise oe pn Be az cd a ak = ‘s \ i ; ‘ Ryd Pua? | aaa ea oak copse, good pastureland, heather 


land; the whole extending to an area 
Servants’ Hall. 


Good Domestic Offices. 4 ' ; - ; Ba ' 7 vine 
MAIN WATER, : = s rt ia 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. me ne 37 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING. + a ; 
(Independent, boiler.) ~ = So Ba aot tafe * a ee = xf he BARGAIN PRICE £6,750 
Particulars can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Within a short distance of the coast—close to the New Forest and about 10 miles from Bournemouth, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD P - wis) GARAGE, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS MODERN TUDOR STYLE we t. % : pp ats FITTED WALL ELECTRIC 
RESIDENCE, FITTED WITH ‘ ae Pa , 
EVERY MODERN LABOUR- 
SAVING CONVENIENCE AND Vs : ‘ 
APPLIANCES. 3 j 5 ‘ 4 ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


RADIATORS. 


. , MAIN WATER. 
4 BEDROOMS (WITH BASINS, H. 4 
& ©), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 GOOD PARQUET OAK BLOCK FLOORS 
BOX ROOMS, LOUNGE, PANELLED ON GROUND FLOOR. 
DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN - 
AND OFFICES, ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
Sn nn ET EE EMD LEA 


enc 


For particulars and price apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


CROFTON HALL ESTATE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE | NORFOLK 


; eis oa Just off a main road within 6 miles from Bournemouth. About 3 miles from King’s Lynn, Within easy distance of 
NEAR WAKEFIELD. Close to the borders of the New Forest and about 1 mile from three good Golf Courses. Standing 100 ft. up. 
the Coast. 


THERE ARE STILL A FEW LOTS OF VALUABLE | AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ANCIENT NORFOLK GABLE STYL" 


FREEHOLD ACC — prone 
mY 4 ICO} T - we aoe a : 5 s : N G 1Ps T 1G IT 
OMMODATION LAND | pyjoying PERFECT PRIVACY AND IN GOOD IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT, 5 bedrooms, nursery and sun room, bathroom, 3 receptic” 
FOR SALE ON THIS ESTATE Tv y PRICE 5 bedrooms, 2 excellent bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, rooms, good domestic offices. 
THIS ESTATE AT LOW PRICES lounge hall with fireplace, kitchen and = good offices. Garage. Stabling. Potting shed. Pigsty. Aga cook« 
TO CLEAR, Companies’ electricity and —, Stabling. Garage. Ideal boiler. Company’s — electricity. Main wate. 
3 Cottages. Greenhouse. corer ‘ . > We 
NICELY LAID OUT GARDENS WITH FLOWE 
: , rep we Tile . WELL-LAID OUT GARDENS WITH LAWNS, pS cITCHEN G iN. P . FIELD 
NEARLY ALL WITH ALL SERVICES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS. BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PARK FIELD. 
\ 


VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGES FOR ORCHARD, etc., the whole extending to an area of about ABOUT 6 ACRES [IN ALL 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 4 ACRES | ALSO VALUABLE WOODLAND OPPOSITE 
oe VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND -ABOUT 52 ACRES. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENTS GROUNDS ON COMPLETION. THE PROPERTY WOULD BE SOLD WITH 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD (or near offer) WITHOUT THE WOODLAND. 


For particulars apply: FOX & SONs, Land Agents, For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agent 
Bournemouth, sournemouth. | Bournemouth, 


Particulars and Plans of: Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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BROOKLA'NDS ROAD, 





SALE, MANCHESTER 


MAS SEY:-HARRIS 


BLACKSTONE 











BOB MARTIN’S 


CONDITION POWDERS 


keep dogs fit 


















ATl 
wanes 


FLEAS BUGs 
BEETLES 
MOTHS 






Ky 





CARTOLS 
6d. and Of. 


USE IT ON ALL 
PETS and POULTRY 


Use KEATING'S | 





DIA i\ONDS UP 100% 
A”™ GLY HIGH PRICES paid 
; IAMONDS, OLD GOLD, 
s iRY, SIL VER, PLATE, 
, 5, £1/£10,000, H. M. Govern- 
men e all gold, coins, etc., bought 
y us—Call or post. 

_ INDEN & CO. 

8S, BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


‘ewellers in New Bond Street 








MAP SERIES 
No. 1 


ETTER Engines 
have always played 
a prominent part in 
the 
requirements of 


supplying power 
the 
primary industries of 
our great 
We look forward with 
the 
future and to renewing 
valued and 
associations 


Dominion. 
confidence to 


close 
through 
good friends 


our and 


representatives. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


QUEENSLAND. 
VICTORIA. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


PETTERS LIMITED. 
Australian Office: 


Buzacotts (Queensland) Ltd., 
The Ridd Co. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


NU, 


me 


LEAD Cc 


et 


tee, SAPPHIRES > 
_ 


WHEAT 
@ADIUM 


WHEAT 


CHIEF RE SOURCES >, ee 


“AUSTRALIA 
BD iecics Ceri & TIMBER 

WINE i COLD“ PEARLS 
| ee Siasn 6 rau 


OPALS Cc COPPER 


Buzacott Wolseley Pry Ltd., 
443, 
(Australia) Pty Ltd., 


LOUGHBOROUC 


7-11, 
Adelaide 


aH. 


. 
368-375 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, 


“ne RE 


Market Street, 
Street, 
167-169, King Street, MELBOUR”'E. 
Flower Davies & Johnson Ltd., 413-417, Murray St. 


S.A. Farmers Co-op. Union Ltd., 36, Franklin St., 


ra i 


eZ 





Copyright Design 
SYDNEY. 
BRISBANE. 


PER. H. 
ADELAIDE, 


NGLAND. 


6.44 




















CLOTHING 


COUPONS 


Under the 


new Board of Trade scheme 
Wholesalers and 


must open 


Coupon Banking Accounts 


Call at your Branch of 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


and the Manager will 


be pleased to explain the 
procedure for opening and 
conducting such accounts. 





Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

















Retailers 





The ideal 
wartime hobby 





















uality 
for Cou pons 


NVEST your new clothing coupons 
with care. There is still the 
opportunity to buy good clothes 
without the increased purchase tax, 
and in designs not affected by the 
new style restrictions. In Marshall’s 
Model Gown Salon the collection is 
unrivalled for choice and quality. 


The examples photographed :— 
‘Susie,’ on left, is an afternoon 
gown in prune and ice-blue pleated 
crepe, priced at thirteen-and-a-half 
guineas. 


: ‘Sybil’ below in navy crepe with 
pleated skirt. The shirred bodice has 
organdi collar and cuffs. Priced at 
fourteen-and-a-half guineas. 






Please send 24d. for a copy of our 
new Summer Brochure. 















Lrom the 
Model Gown Salor_ 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 
OXFORD STREET 


W 1. 
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Harlip 
THE HON. AUDREY LYTTELTON 


Miss Audrey Lyttelton, who is the second daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Cobham, was studying 
sculpture in peace-time; to-day she is working on a farm. Her father is Lord-Lieutenant for the City 
and County of Worcester 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
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W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





LOGO T 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 


Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to way conditions ave advertised in 

CountrRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





SCIENCE AND THE HERD 


HE coming into working practice of 

the new plan for co-operation between 

farmer and veterinary practitioner in 

combating the ravages of disease in 
dairy herds calls attention once again to the 
vast importance to food production of research 
on animal diseases. The diseases with which 
the new scheme is designed to deal are those 
which produce sterility and abortion among 
dairy cows. Recent advances in early diagnosis 
and in effective treatment have been such that 
their application may well save for us a very 
large proportion of the 50,000,000 gallons of 
milk lost through those diseases. If it has 
taken a long time to get the scheme into opera- 
tion, the final response of the dairv farmer has 
been most encouraging, and it now remains for 
him to take every advantage of what is offered, 
and, however lucky he may think himself, not to 
grow weary of well-doing. The “panel” charges 
are moderate, and he will get free vaccine and 
drugs at much reduced charges. In other 
directions research is being pursued. Further 
advances are being made in the diagnosis of 
bovine tuberculosis, a business which was found 
unexpectedly complicated when the Tuberculin 
Test scheme came to be carried out. The first 
difficulty was the selection of a standard tuber- 
culin as reagent. The one selected proved more 
effective than its predecessors, but it was sub- 
sequently discovered by post-mortem examina- 
tion that many of the positive reactions were 
due not to bovine tuberculosis but to infection 
by a kindred disease which normally affects 
birds. The problem is now how to make sure 
that a positive reaction is not due to avian 
tuberculosis alone rather than to the bovine 
bacillus or both in conjunction. It is the 
specific disease which we want to eradicate, and 
to over-estimate greatly the number of bovine 
infections would be almost as costly as failing 
to detect a proportion of them. A comparative 
test with both mammalian and avian tubercu- 
losis has now been introduced which it is 
thought will serve as a check; and meanwhile 
quantities of a new purified tuberculin are being 
produced which will, the authorities believe, 
greatly reduce the number of “false positives”’ 
given by the present tuberculin used for tests. 
This explanation is of necessity somewhat 
technical, but it will perhaps serve to show not 
only the difficulties encountered but the steady 
advance which is being made in meeting them. 


BATH ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


HE most serious artistic loss to Bath in 
the recent raids was the famous Assembly 
Rooms, admirably restored the year before the 
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war. They are the property of the National 
Trust and are let to the Bath Corporation. The 
damage does not appear irreparable. The outer 
walls are largely intact and, although the interior 
is burnt out and the main roofs have fallen in, 
more than might be expected of the internal 
decoration has survived. The great glass chande- 
liers had been safely stored, and costumes, 
sedan chairs, and historic exhibits in the build- 
ing are little damaged. As the National Trust 
is unable to insure its properties against war 
damage, the cost of reconstruction may present 
some difficulty. In the first tragic days after 
such attacks as Bath has suffered, the heavy 
loss of life and of people’s homes rightly out- 
weighs problems of historic and esthetic 
damage. But the country expects that, in the 
case of so historic a building, means are being 
found to apply first-aid measures to safeguard 
as much as possible of what survives, even if 
at present its future is undecided; and that 
‘“‘dangerous structure’ demolition is kept to 
the essential minimum. Luckily the Bath 
Preservation Trust exists to focus national 
opinion in such matters and, if necessary, to 
launch a world-wide subscription to repair the 
damage. The Assembly Rooms are an essential 
part of a cultural centre of civilisation such as 
Bath was becoming before the war and is 
assuredly needed to be in the years to come. 
The future should not be prejudiced by short- 
sighted action now nor deprived of any part 
which is reparable of this national possession. 


TEAS 
TP. 
In the shade of a cool, limp chestnut tree ; 
A wasp at the window pane : 
And beyond, a lane: 


A lane, but never a street, 

Where Tudor gable and Georgian portal meet : 
And the ivied inn hangs out its sign: 

And it’s five good miles to the railway line. 


Wistaria, roses, privet : 

Low cottage rooms with mellow beams : 

Life as the bearded ancients live it 

In hamlets drugged with dreams. 
TREVOR ALLEN, 


UNFAMILIAR TABLE BIRDS 


NOME of the recent protests against the 
eating of birds not normally brought to 
English tables seem to be based on the more 


irrational kinds of sentimentality. That 
peewits should be eaten is certainly wrong 
(even though they command 2s. 6d. each), for 
these are among the very best of the farmer’s 
bird friends. Again, though Cypriot natives 
may pickle warblers in wine by the barrelful, 
and the southern French may eat Long-tailed 
tits on toast, we in England shall not only 
deny that such species are worth the trouble 
of preparation but we shall also remember that 
they are entirely insectivorous and play a most 
useful part in the economy of Nature. But 
there is much to be said for the consumption 
of swans, rooks, starlings, gulls, and moorhens. 
Swans are in many places too numerous and an 
uneconomic nuisance; the position of rooks is 
problematical, but the greater the proportion 
of arable land to grassland, the more rooks’ 
sins are likely to outweigh their benefactions; 
a reduction in the ranks of gulls—especially of 
Black-headed gulls, which have taken to living 
largely on corn in some areas—is all to the good. 
On the whole, the widening of the term “table 
bird”’ is to be welcomed, for we have come to 
be too much bound by unreasonable conven- 
tions. But do let us be honest: there is nothing 
to be said for calling rooks “black pigeons”’ 
(a suburban effort) or starlings ‘‘grey log”’ 
(observed in London), and the reported attempt 
to pass off two Red-necked grebe as the (female) 
mates of a wild goose must surely be a double 
offence—a breach of two different laws. 


CANALS IN WAR-TIME 
HE appointment of Mr. Philip Noel-Baker 
as Director of Canals and Water-ways 
shows that the Government are fully alive 
to the importance of water-way development 
not only as a war-time measure but as a 
permanent feature of post-war transport. 


‘utilising what he calls the ‘natural canal 


This means that they recognise its plac 
in post-war planning, especially as it affects 
or may affect the distribution of industry. 
and it is to be hoped that the Ministry 9 
Transport and the Board of Trade wiii no} 
ignore the possibilities of still greater de, elop. 
ment of water-borne traffic in their schemes of 
reconstruction. An interesting plan has rec ently 
been put forward by Mr. J. F. Powna'! fo; 
ine” 
following the 310 ft. contour line throug. the 
heart of England, and linking up many ¢ ! oy; 
chief industrial districts. Such schemes nus 
be considered on their merits; but it { jm. 
portant that they should not be brushed ¢ one 
side. Those who realise what has been ~anq 
is being—accomplished by bold wate -way 
development in Central Europe, will be tl » last 
to despise them. 


AUSTERITY LANGUAGE 


APTAIN CYRIL FALLS is a disting 

war correspondent, but it is not j 
war-time manner that he has attacked 
who turn nouns into adjectives and t 
“‘luxury hotels”’ and ‘‘austerity meals.’’ 
indeed of no avail to accuse them wra 
of degrading the English language for th 
practical persons who care for nothin, 
brevity and for squeezing as much as p 
into headlines. So Captain Falls has ado; : 
manner of playful reasonableness an 
pointed out that if they would only us» 
right word ‘‘austere,’’ they would sav: 
whole letters. It may be hoped that havi: 
out on this crusade he may discover equally 
effective arguments against other atrocities. Ii 
only he could do something about the use of 
nouns as verbs and particularly about the verb 
“‘to contact’’! It is described in the Oxford 
Dictionary as rare and technical, but it has 
now become all too common, a permanent 
visitor from across the Atlantic. This is 
probably a forlorn hope, for, though the dic- 
tionary does give ‘‘to continge,’’ it has a 
pedantic sound, and the older and more 
cumbrous phrase “to get in touch with” had 
a taint of the language of esteemed favour. 
If in this case there is some shadow of excuse 
for those not sensitive in such matters there can 
be none at all for the vulgar and odious “to 
loan’’ when ‘‘to lend” is no longer and means 
the same thing. However, it is useless to be 
angry; we can only be as austere as possible 
in our own language and hope for the best. 


SHARING “COUNTRY LIFE” 
S our readers know, about two months ago 
we were compelled by the Government's 
Paper Control Order to limit the number of 
copies printed of this paper. It wasa duty and, 
although duties are willingly borne by all of 
us in war-time, we shall not pretend that in 
this instance duty and pleasure walked hand 
in hand. This particular duty, in fact, is as 
full of difficulties as lace is full of holes—the 
problem of the old and valued subscriber who 
cannot get his copy; of the new subscriber with 
a special claim; and the contributor wanting 
extra copies, and so on—and we wish to assure 
those correspondents who have written to us 
already, and others who may be thinking 0! 
doing so, that these difficulties are the constant 
preoccupation of the Publisher, within whose 
province they fall. Meanwhile we hope we may 
be forgiven if we extract one crumb of comfort 
from the occasion. We all like to feel that we 
are missed, and a small advertisement ‘o be 
found in this week’s ‘“‘ Personal’’ columns 0! 
page 1018, has, we confess, pleased us, and 
perhaps flattered us a little as well. [t's 
inserted by a reader, unable to buy curremt 
copies of CountRY Lire. He is now anxious 
to buy copies when someone else has fin shed 
with them. Heaven reward such fa thful 
friends! They have, in fact, shown the best 
way out of a difficult situation. We shoul. like 


shed 


to take this opportunity of saying that we 1av¢ F 


already considered a more comprehe sive 
scheme for putting readers in touch with each 
other, but have had to drop it owing to le °k 0! 
space and labour. If, however, readers c: not 
make their own exchange arrange ents 
privately, we are willing to set aside a li: xited 
space in our classified advertisement col .mms 
for this purpose. 
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| COUNTRYMAN’S 
“| NOTES... 

m by 


ay Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


ONG the many amusing letters I 

received about the American quack 

led doctor of the ’nineties was one from 
a a former house surgeon of a general 

host al describing his experiences with another 
of {am s quack, who toured the country after 


Be Seq’ and specialised in electrical stunts 
lly for curing of various diseases. In those days 
ate B clec city was a more or less unknown quantity, 
Dut 


ople were prepared to believe it capable 
thing. 

t the town in which my correspondent 
Juse surgeon this man hired the local hall, 
and «nounced that he would cure of paralysis 
in tl » legs a patient who attended the hospital 
for piralysis of the arms. The man was brought 
on to the stage on a stretcher, sparks flew in 


and 


ot a 


was 


ever’ direction, and at the end of the treatment 
Of the quack told him to get up and walk, which 
tb @ he did very easily as he walked to the hospital 
td B every day for treatment to his arms. On the 
1a B® following evenings the quack “‘cured’’ other 
‘nt @ patients of complaints they had never had, 
SH causing the blind to hear and the deaf to see. 
lic- The young and enthusiastic house surgeon 
_*® attended all these séances, and every time a 
ee ‘cure’ was effected he got up and protested, 
telling the audience the truth. The result was 


the hall was packed to capacity every night, 
and the quack had such a financial success he 
offered his objector £50 a week to tour the 
country with him as professional interrupter. 


0S ® This was only part of his reward for his 
~ keenness, as the committee of the local hospital 
“then had him up and hauled him over the coals 
for unprofessional conduct. 
* * 
* 
ago 
it’s rT.HE day of these quacks is now over, 
of because there are sO many _ counter- 
nd, ™@ @ttractions, and so many varieties of amuse- 
of ® Ment within reach of the country people, that 
in — they no longer have to fall back on the doubtful 


“c 


entertainment of spectacular ‘‘cures.’’ To-day 
as ® the average young woman of the outlying 
the Country village feels that she is ill-used if she 
does not get into the local town for a cinema 


ith at least twice a week. Her mother visited the 
ing ® town probably once every three months on 
ure ® Market day, while her grandmother, not so 
us many years ago, had been there on two 
of — occasions only in her lifetime. 

ant —— 

ose * 


MEMBER a dear old lady, who lived in 
village of thatched cottages in the back- 
s of Dorset and in whose parlour I used to 
tea when fishing, who had been to Dor- 
‘tr, 15 miles away, for her honeymoon, and 


1ay 
ort 


ot been there since. She paid her first 
to Weymouth and the sea when she was 


g 70 and, on seeing Weymouth Bay, she 
ous med: ‘You bain’t going to tell I that 
hed all water !’’ Her son during the last war 
ful one of the Pioneer units, and when 
est ; the vicar about it.she said: ‘‘My zon, 
ike he’s in one of these yeer digging regi- 
ave They do nothing but dig all day, and 
ive want to go anywheres they don’t march— 
ach igs their way to it. They was out to 
co! um first, but now I hear he’s in a part of 
. called Messpot, and, depend upon it, 


gged their way over there.”’ 

Owever much the young people of to-day 
ok back with contempt and horror on 
Iness and boredom of their parents’ and 


ted 
nns 
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THE FLOWERY WATERCOURSE : 


grandparents’ time, there is no argument about 
it that people were happier and more contented 
in the days when there was not this incessant 
desire for amusement, and when the only 
village entertainments were the local flower 
show and an annual outing on August Bank 
Holiday. 
* * 
* 

ITH regard to electricity, it would seem 

remarkable that, after some 50 years of 
intensive research, our engineering brains 
have evolved no more convenient method of 
storing power than by means of the altogether 
regrettable and cumbersome 2-volt storage 
cells, containing positive and negative plates 
with a tendency to bend and meet each other 
half-way, and acid which persists in getting on 
to one’s clothing and competing with the moth 
at hole-boring activities. Practically all my 
life I have never been able to escape from the 
private electric lighting set, owing to the fact 
that fate and other things have set me always 
in surroundings far from the busy haunts of 
men and the grid and main system. I try very 
hard to humour my cells—sit up with them all 
night sometimes and take their temperatures— 
but the result is nearly always the same when 
the company’s engineer comes round on his 
half-yearly inspections. On these unhappy 
occasions, when he looks at the plates and 
clicks his tongue, I have the uncomfortable 
feeling of being caught out with no adequate 
defence. As one cannot argue with an expert 
he leaves me with the feeling of being guilty 
of destroying his property by wilful neglect, 
and it is not until I receive the bill for replace- 
ments that I realise I am the real sufferer. 

* * 
* 

HE only satisfaction I obtain is that I 

know a number of most capable men 
with very distinguished careers—engineer vice- 
admirals, managers of big electrical corporations, 
and officials who have installed power plants 
to supply half a colony—who have to run their 
own lighting sets and none of them seems to 
do much better than I. I have recently looked 
at the cells of a man who can put four groups of 
electrical letters after his name, and his plates 
were crumpled like rose leaves, while his 
clothing was spangled with even more acid 
marks than I aspire to. The conclusion I have 
come to is that it is high time the electrical 
experts devised a small box about as big as an 
ordinary wireless set, which could be filled up 
with volts, amps. and watts sufficient for a 
month’s supply. 


Eric Guy 


A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE STREAM 


SAW an American film recently in which 
there was a glorious “rough house” with 
everybody in a packed wine saloon beating 
one another over the head with articles of 
furniture, and the air full of flying bottles and 
glasses, not to mention marble-topped tables 
and a few bowie-knives. Making the very 
fullest allowance for the fact that everything 
possible is make-believe in the film world, and 
that a Nelson line-of-battleship is not made 
of British oak, but of three-ply and canvas, 
I cannot see how a scene like this can be shot 
without some physical damage to the enthusi- 
astic actors, or that it can be staged without 
several painful rehearsals. 
¥* * 


* 

OVERHEARD an argument the other day 

as to the date of the crossword puzzle; one 
man holding the view that it was not invented, 
or evolved, until about 1920 when, owing to its 
immediate popularity practically every journal 
in the land took it up. The other maintained 
that its origin went back very much further 
than that, as he remembered it in the 80’s and 
90’s of the last century when various weekly 
publications, notably The Boy’s Own Paper, 
published a crossword for many years, but for 
some unexplained reason this form of puzzle 
did not catch on with the general public. As a 
regular, but very youthful reader of The Boy’s 
Own Paper some decades ago, I have a vague 
idea that I do remember crossword puzzles, 
but do not feel very certain about it. The 
puzzle or competition of the 90’s that I do 
recall clearly, was the Missing Word Competi- 
tion, which met with instant popularity. This 
consisted of a short sentence with one word 
missing, and competitors might send in any 
number of solutions provided they sent with 
each the necessary portion of the journal in 
question, and enclosed a 6d. postal order. This, 
of course, was a most excellent thing for the 
journal. The demand for 6d. postal orders 
was unprecedented, and the lucky detectors of 
the missing word received the most substantial 
rewards. 

The great popularity of this competition— 
now replaced by football pools—proves that the 
British public insist on having a mild gamble 
provided someone will get round our anti- 
gambling or anti-lottery laws for them. On 
those occasions when no bright brain can think 
of a scheme for evading these laws, skating round 
them on very thin ice as it were, solid lumps of 
British capital go in normal times to Eire 
as contributions to the Hospitals’ Sweeps, to 
Geneva for various continental lotteries, or to 
India for the Calcutta Sweep. 
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THE CASE FOR NATIONAL OWNERSHIP 


By THE RIGHT HON. LORD ADDISON, Minister of Agriculture, 1930-1931 


This is the first of a series of articles in which we have invited experts of widely different views to discuss 


freely and frankly the controversial question of land-control after the war. 


URS is a small country. There is no 
land to spare. We cannot afford to 
allow land that might be productive 
to be neglected or misused. 

The struggles that have been made during 
the war, for safety’s sake, to produce more 
from the land and the astonishing results that 
have been obtained, even in two and a half 
years, are proofs enough of the dreadful neglect 
we found ourselves confronted with when war 
started, as well as of the immense possibilities 
of production that have lain unused. It is 
true also to say that those of us who are in 
close touch with what is being done know to 
a certainty that what has been done so far has 
only scratched the possibilities. 

The Editor of CounTRY LIFE has therefore 
indeed chosen a ripe subject when he invites 
us to discuss ‘“‘the Ownership and Control of 
Land after the War, with special reference to 
Agricultural Land.”’ 

If it were possible to reach an agreement 
upon how to deal with this vital—indeed, 
fundamental—issue that could become embodied 
in an accepted National Policy, it would provide 
for us and for coming generations a gift whose 
worth it would be impossible to overstate. 

I take it that no system of land ownership 
and control would be acceptable unless it were 
clearly necessary and unless it were fair in its 
conditions. Moreover, so far as agricultural land 
is concerned, no system of ownership could yield 
the results we need so much unless it were accom- 
panied by a National Policy that regarded the 
proper use of our good land asa National Duty. 


“OURS IS A SMALL COUNTRY. THERE IS NO 


Earl Winterton, M.P.—Ed. 


Land is ditterent trom other property. It 
was not made by man, although human labour 
and ingenuity have made it fruitful. It is 
necessary for all of us to live upon, whoever 
owns it, and it is the source from which we 
derive all things that are made or grown except 
for the harvest of the sea, in which there are 
no private property rights. 

It is therefore right to consider the owner- 
ship of the land as a special case. Indeed the 
law does so regard it. 

We have, however, to recognise facts and 
to deal fairly with them. Land in this country 
has mainly been in private personal ownership 
and it is necessary to examine the system in 
order to see if it has been a success and ministered 
efficiently to national need. 

To my mind it does not emerge with credit 
from impartial examination. 


PROPERTY OR PLANNING? 


We hear a good deal these days about 
Planning, and it is to be hoped that something 
will emerge that will endow that term with a 
little more efficacy than it now possesses. 
Hitherto we have had ribbon development 
galore and all sorts of spoliation of the country, 
with precious little planning. There are more 
than a thousand authorities with planning 
powers of one sort or another under different 
Acts, but with few exceptions the one con- 
spicuous thing about them is that they have not 
been able to make effective plans. Why not? 
Because any suggested scheme, however sensible 
and desirable, may affect scores and sometimes 


Next week’s article will be by 


hundreds of different properties in ind, 
Every one of them has to be dealt wit by 
separate notices, hearings, opportunitie for 
appeal, arbitrations and conjectural cor pen- 
sations, with the result that only too ofte the 
hopeless tangle has resulted in futility a 4 in 
nothing being done. It is also well knowr that 
County Councils have refrained from effec tive 
restraint of ribbon development because -hey 
hesitated to expose the ratepayers to the ‘isks 
that might arise from claims for loss of : ghts 
of potential development. 

As another aspect of the matter, I am aware 
of a case in which a stream needs straight«ning 
in its course through fields if the water ‘rom 
thousands of acres of good land is to be ca-ried 
away and their drainage made possible. But 
to replace its existing tortuosities by a str:ight 
channel would mean severing little bits of iand 
from the fields to which they now belong, and 
negotiations in every case have to be carried 
on with different owners. A good channe! and 
good drainage would, of course, benefit every- 
body, but the cluster of different ownership 
interests has hitherto made it impossible to do 
the sensible thing. It will probably be done 
under war-time powers, but it is undeniable 
that the present land ownership system for a 
long time past has been an obstacle to the 
proper drainage of this large extent of useful 
land. 

Cases of this kind could be quoted by the 
score, but other aspects of land ownership 
affecting agriculture are conspicuous. 

The long period of adversity to which 


Eric Guy 


LAND TO SPARE” 





agriculture has been exposed has affected land- 
owners and farmers alike. During this period 
of 60 years Or SO, Many other circumstances have 
also ¢ mtributed to the dissolution of the 
partne ship between owner and tenant in the 
equipn ent of farms, and in the maintenance 
of fert ity that had formerly prevailed over a 
large jart of agriculture. Changes of social 
habit, hanges in the law, death duties, taxation 
and « her causes have gradually made it 
impos Dle for most owners to afford the cost of 
adequ .e estate equipment, and we have 
witne ed the break-up of estates from one end 
of the country to another. One of the conse- 
quenc | was that, during the years following 
the le . war, no fewer than 9,000,000 acres of 
land \ re sold by the owners to the occupiers— 
more gan a third of the cultivated land of 
Engle d and Wales. In the vast majority of 
cases. ue farmer purchasers raised mortgages 
and 2prived themselves of spare working 
capit with the result that dilapidations grew 


worst 


HEROIC OWNERS 


‘re and there, of course, we find cases 
ywners of estates, who understand agri- 
, have maintained them in good condition 
ieroic self-denial, but the cases are 
lly few. The state of affairs in agri- 
generally at the beginning of the present 
war i. terms of neglected land, loss of fertility 
and lilapidation of farm equipment, was 
dreac sul. 
‘he surveys recently made under Mr. 
n's inspiration will undoubtedly justify 
lescription. We shall find in a good many 
es that less than 10 per cent. of the 
es can be classed as good and more than 
cent. are correctly described as bad. In 
many counties thousands of miles of farm 
ditches require Clearing out and more thousands 
of acres of good land are sterilised by lack of 
drainage; the state of farm buildings, gates, 
fences and other essentials of good 
husbandry can only be described as shocking. 

It is not that the land is bad or incapable 
of profitable cultivation. Quite the contrary : 
the great bulk of it can be made most fruitful 
and will well repay being made so. 

We cannot afford as a nation to perpetuate 
this state of things. 

What is needed first and foremost is a 
sound National Policy on agriculture. As a 
part of it there must be large-scale capital 
expenditure in equipping the land with buildings, 
drainage, roads, water supplies and other 
necessities, so that it can be properly farmed. 
\longside this we need sustained and sensibly 
directed efforts to improve the standard of 
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JSANDS OF MILES OF FARM DITCHES NEED 
OF ACRES OF GOOD 
\ND ARE STERILISED BY LACK OF DRAINAGE 


RING OUT; THOUSANDS 


merican machine which cuts a quarter of a mile of ditch 
deep and 1 ft. wide in a day, seen in use in Huntingdonshire 
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PLANNING NEEDS TO BE ENDOWED WITH MORE EFFICACY THAN IT AS 
YET POSSESSES 


farming and to and 


enterprise. 


STATE PURCHASE, WITH 
EXCEPTIONS 


Kor my part I am unable to think that we 
can ever attain what is urgently required under 
the system of private, personal land ownership 
that has hitherto prevailed. 

It is a system under which it has been 
proved that we can neither safeguard the 
beauties of the landscape, provide for industrial 
development on rational lines, nor secure for 
more than a fraction of our precious land 
the standard of cultivation and equipment it 
abundantly deserves. 

For my part I see no solution other than 
National Purchase, coupled with acceptable 
machinery for achieving the purposes desired. 

Agreement to such a course and a willing 
and competent working of the system depends 
greatly upon the conditions attaching to it and 
upon the means whereby we propose to work it. 

In the first place there can be no reason 
for doing more than is necessary, so that I 
suggest purchase should be limited to the 
transfer to the State of all open and agricultural 
land with the farm houses and_ buildings 
necessary for the conduct of the holdings. All 

private houses and 
: business premises 

would be excluded. 

In addition to this a 

reasonable extent of 

amenity landattaching 
to existing residences 
might be excluded. 

It has also been 
suggested that well- 
managed estates or 
well-managed owner- 
occupier farms might 
be excluded. It might 
no doubt be possible 
to frame a workable 
scheme for the exemp- 
tion of such properties, 
but I think two con- 
ditions ought to be 
attached: First, the 
right to effect public 
purchase, in the event 
of the owner wishing to 
sell, at a valuation to 
be made at the time 
of the granting of the 
exemption, subject to 
compensation for im- 
provements made by 
the owner afterwards; 
and second, the main- 
tenance of a _ good 
standard of cultivation 
and use. 


encourage competence 


Such exempted lands might pass on death 
by bequest subject to the continuance of the 
same conditions, and I think that in order to 
encourage capital improvements estate duties 
on agricultural land should be abolished. 

There should be Security of Tenure for 
good cultivators unless special public need 
requires otherwise. I feel sure myself that the 
majority of owner-occupiers with this security 
would welcome relief from mortgages and the 
responsibility for capital improvements. 

There would be no special difficulties 
in ascertaining a fair value at the time of 
transfer, but I would rigidly exclude all 
claims for prospective, unrealisable increments 
in value. 


FINANCE AND ORGANISATION 


The land should be vested in a National 
Land Commission. Two sets of Funds or 
Securities would be required, namely, Bonds 
transferred to existing owners at the time of 
Purchase and Development bonds issued as 
required to meet expenditure on capital 
improvements. 

In any case the redemption charges for 
capital improvements should be spread over 
the whole Land Fund, otherwise those holdings 
that were most neglected at the time of transfer 
would be hopelessly burdened. 

Rents should be determined on a fair rent 
basis and other individual charges, such as 
tithe, abolished and become the responsibility 
of the Central Land Fund. 

Subject always to National Policy 
accepting the need of a well-conducted and 
prosperous agriculture as a National duty, 
there can be no doubt that the land of our own 
country would be a good public investment. 

Long-term success must depend on 
experience and practical administration. It 
must also attract capable young men into the 
industry and encourage enterprise. 

In this connection I think the policy now 
adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
decentralising responsibility and enlisting the 
aid of experienced men in the various counties, 
points the way for future development. There 
is no doubt that the Ministry’s war operations 
are conspicuously successful. 

Under a National system there would be 
many developments and the growth of a good 
estate management service in touch with 
competent local guidance should be looked for, 
because success must depend upon enlisting the 
goodwill and help of the best minds in the 
industry. 

It would be tempting to say more on this 
side of the subject and of the great possibilities 
of usefulness that might be developed in many 
directions, but let me say again in conclusion 
that the full use of our splendid land can only 
be attained if it has the support of a sustained 
national purpose. 
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SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY 
TREASURES AT BELVOIR 
CASTLE By E. ALFRED JONES 


N no other collection are there more ginger jars of the luxurious 
time of Charles II than at Belvoir Castle. The rarest of all is a 
set of three, chased with the exotic Chinese decoration of flowers 
and branches of foliage popular on English plate between about 

1665 and 1690 (Fig. 1). Along the lip is an unusual twisted wire, like 
that on the incense burner shortly to be mentioned, and on the tops are 
the conventional pierced acanthus finials, such as are common on much 
Charles II plate. The jars are of different dates, but all bear the mark 
of Robert Cooper—for 1668-9, 1683-4 and 1685-6. 

Here it is appropriate to mention a rare pair of vases chased with 
Chinese human figures in various attitudes, birds and festoons and 
branches of flowers (Fig. 2). These, too, came from the workshop in 
1688-9 of Robert Cooper, apparently not directly from him but through 
the intermediary of Sir Richard Hoare, as he became on his election as 
Lord Mayor in 1712-13. Hoare had been trained as a_ practical 
goldsmith for seven years 
from 1665, but eventually 
flourished as a_ banker-gold- 
smith, employing a consider- 
able number of independent 
craftsmen to make plate for 
his many customers in the 
nobility. Robert Cooper was 
one of them. The original bill 
of Hoare in 1685 for an in- 
complete pair of andirons 
partially made by Cooper is 
at Belvoir. 

Three more Charles II 
ginger jars, virtually forming 
a set of three, may now be 
described (Fig. 3). All are 
stamped with the maker’s 
mark, IH, with a fleur-de-lis 
between two pellets below, in 
a plain shield. They are 
embossed with an exuberant 
display of formal foliage and 
infants in various attitudes; 
along the lower part and on 
the covers are conventional 
acanthus and palm leaves, and 
suspended from the covers are 
festoons. The small jars bear 
the London date-letter for 
1677-8. Another set of three 
is of the same form and is 
similarly embossed, but with- 


2.—VASE, ONE OF A PAIR, 

ENGRAVED IN CHINESE TASTE 

Height, 15ins. By Robert Cooper, 
1688-9 


3.—GINGER JARS, 1677-8 Heights, 23 ins. and 14 ins. 
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1—GINGER JARS, ENGRAVED IN THE CHINESE TA’ TE 
(Left)—The earlier of two dated 1668-9 and 1685-6, 1314 ins. |.igh 
(Right)—1683-4, 16 ins. high. All by Robert Cooper 


out the infant figures (Fig. 4). The finials are of pierced acanthus, 
This likewise bears the same unknown maker’s mark, found also on the 
incense burner and porringer described later. 

A few jars of the same form with similar embossed decoration 
are in other collections, namely, in the late Earl Cowper’s collection, 
wrought by Robert Cooper, and a later set of three (fluted and 
embossed) about 1690, belonging to Lord Sackville, at Knole, which are 
illustrated in the catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. At 
Welbeck Abbey is a set of three, late Charles II, different from the 
Belvoir sets in having human busts on the shoulders and bold fluting 
on the covers and body, like that on the Knole set just mentioned. 

A large and massive pair of so-called pilgrim bottles may now 
claim attention. They are of the flat oval pattern, part plain and part 
embossed with acanthus and palm leaves and enriched on the shoulders 
with bold masks to which chains of plain rings are affixed, and suspended 
from trefoil-shaped finials. The arms of Manners and an earl’s coronet 
are engraved upon them within the conventional scrolled feathers of 
Charles II heraldry and an inscription : 

The Legacy of ye Lord and Lady (on one LaPdy) Campden. 
Marked upon them is the original weight, 100 oz. 10 dwt., the present 
weight being 100 0z. 2dwt. The mark of Robert Cooper is stamped 
upon them with the London date-letter for 1683-4 (Fig. 7). Baptist 
Noel, third Viscount Campden, died in 1682, and his fourth wife, 
Elizabeth, first daughter of the second Earl of Lindsey, died in 1683. 

Bottles of this fashion were doubtless made in the reigns of the 


4.—GINGER JARS, c. 1677. Heights, 20 ins. and 11 in: 


Note.—In each case one of the pair of smaller jars has been omitted 








spies 
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ISH, ENGRAVED WITH A MOUNTED MAN ON THE 
RIM, 1664-5 Diameter, 1614 ins. 


6.—SALVER, BY PIERRE HARACHE, 1687-8. Diameter, 73 ins. 
TWO BROTH BOWLS. One dated 1679-80 


?AIR OF CANDLESTICKS, 1689-90 


overeigns. A different variety of bottle 
‘eem to have been fairly common in 
than and Jacobean times, though by a 
fate the only examples are now on the 
nt, namely, five in the Kremlin at 
, dating from 1580-1, 1606-7 and 1619-20, 
two having been gifts from James I 
to the Court of Russia. Two of the date 
1579-80 when last seen by the writer were in 
the possession of the late German Emperor 
in Berlin. One of 1598-9 was at Emden. They 
are tall, vase-shaped, and richly decorated in 
the taste of the time, and have or had chains. 
Of this shape were probably the flagon-bottles 
sent in 1593-4 by Queen Elizabeth to Murad III, 
Sultan of Turkey, as were perhaps the six 
flagons with chains of Charles I and the 16 in 
the Tower of London, melted by the Common- 
wealth in 1649, 
An imposing pair of the same shape as the 
Belvoir Castle bottles, 18ins. high, of about 
the date 1690-1700, with the later arms of the 
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*ILGRIM BOTTLE, ONE OF A PAIR 
By Robert Cooper, 1683-4. 
Height, 16} ins. 


Height, 7? ins. 


first Earl of Oxford and Mortimer (c¢. 1713), 
are at Welbeck Abbey and are illustrated in 
the present writer’s catalogue of that collection. 
Another stately pair, at Eton College, was 
wrought in 1699-1700 in the workshop of 
that admirable goldsmith, Pierre Harache the 
elder, a Huguenot refugee from France, a few 
years before the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685. Such bottles 
would seem to have been relatively common 
after the Restoration of Charles II, though 
few of that period have come down. Among 
those worthy of mention are a single bottle 
(one of a pair), sent as a gift of Charles II to 
the Tsar Alexis of Russia in 1663, and a large 
pair dated 1690-1, by George Garthorne (with 
a later ornament), which belonged to the Duke of 
York, son of George III. A pair of historical 
and personal interest, undated but made 
between 1689 and 1702 for the Earl (afterwards 
first Duke) of Marlborough, have been inherited 
by Earl Spencer with other priceless Marl- 


8.—GILT BEAKER, ONE OF A PAIR 
Height, 163 ins. (The other, 15{ ins.) 
Both probably 1681-2 


FOUR-PRONGED FORK, 1679-80 


borough plate, including another pair of hand- 
some bottles by John Goode in 1702-3. In the 
Duke of Newcastle’s collection was a pair by 
John Bodington, 1699-1700. Bottles were 
designed by Daniel Marot, of Huguenot origin, 
who accompanied William III to England. A 
pair made for George IV in 1828-9, in the royal 
collection is an interesting example of a brief 
revival in the fashion for a bottle intended as 
an ornament for the sideboard rather than for 
practical purposes. The royal collection con- 
tains a bottle of the same flat shape, dating from 
the early eighteenth century, with iater decora- 
tion and addition of a tap by Paul Storr. 
These bottles are illustrated in the writer’s 
book on the Plate of Windsor Castle. 

A few more pieces of Charles II plate 
remain to be mentioned, beginning with a plain 
circular dish of 1664-5, crudely engraved on the 
rim with a man on horseback, which may have 
been a race prize (Fig. 5). Following it in 
date is a great porringer and cover with two 


9.—_INCENSE BURNER 
Height, 17 ins. 
92 oz. c. 1676 
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handles, engraved with the Manners and Noel 
arms, and an earl’s coronet. The lower part is 
embossed with the acanthus and palm leaves 
so much affected by Charles II goldsmiths. 
It was made in 1676-7 by the craftsman using 
the mark IH, as on the incense burner and 
ginger jars. The low cover, with embossed 
acanthus and pierced acanthus finial is eight 
years later, by a different goldsmith. 

Then there are two beakers of impressive 
size embossed with cornucopia, festoons and 
formal foliage and with the familiar acanthus 
and palm leaves on the lip and lower sections. 
The larger beaker is 1681-2 but the other is 
undated. Both are, however, stamped with the 
same maker’s mark—T | between two escallops 
—a mark found between 1668 and 1693 (Fig. 8). 
Somewhat different in decoration is a large 
beaker of this form dated 1661-2, belonging to 
the Earl of Yarborough, and a pair dating from 
about 1680 is in Lord Sackville’s possession. 

Two little broth bowls with covers, simple 
and plain, are attractive vessels. Both have 
ring and serpent handles on the low covers and 
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two cast scrolled handles. One is engraved 
with the arms of Manners impaling Russell, 
as on the wine fountain. On the other are the 
arms of Manners impaling Noel, both enclosed 
in conventional feather scrolls, as on the great 
wine cistern. The weights are 16 oz. and 15 oz. 
15 dwt. One is dated 1679-80 with the maker’s 
mark of RL with a fleur-de-lis below in a 
plain shield, popularly attributed to Ralph 
Leeke. The other is undated, but bears the 
same maker’s mark on the body and cover 
(Fig. 6). Of the same date is the rare four- 
pronged fork with trifid end (illustrated with 
the bowls). 

An illustration is also given (Fig. 6) of a 
small plain salver, with gadrooned edge on a 
single foot, engraved with the Manners-Noel 
arms by the Huguenot goldsmith, Pierre Harache 
theelder, 1687-8. Thesingle foot of the companion 
salver has been replaced by the three feet 
common in later times, thus depriving it of the 
description of a salver by Thomas Blount in 
his Glossographia (1661): ‘‘Salver...is a 
new-fashioned peece of wrought plate, broad 


and: flat, with a foot underneath, and is useq 
in giving Beer, or other liquid thing, to save the 
Carpit or Cloathes from drops.”’ 

A great rarity is a Charles II incense 
burner or fumigator with elaborate embosseq 
and chased and pierced flowers and foliage 
with a fruit finial enclosed in acanthus lcayes 
(Fig. 9); affixed to the middle section are three 
scrolled and foliated handles; three twistec -wire 
sections like those on the three jars are a xed 
to different parts. It is supported on three arge 
scrolled, foliated and beaded feet. It is ins, 
high and weighs 92 oz. 

The only mark is composed of the i 
LH, above a fleur-de-lis between two pell« s, in 
a plain shield. The same mark is 0 the 
large porringer of 1676-7 (with a later 
previously described. 

The incense burner is similar in forr and 
decoration to a Dutch one of equal rar. y at 
Welbeck Abbey by Nicholaes Loockema s, oj 
the Hague, in 1678, which is illustrated _ : the 
writer’s catalogue with three jars and a {ir of 
bottles by the same rare Dutch goldsmit 
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ORIGIN OF THE POINTER 


By L. MACHADO CARMONA 


OME 200 years ago pointers were com- 
monly known in England as Spanish 
pointers, though perhaps it would have 
been more exact to call them Iberian, 

since the Peninsula to which British sportsmen 
went in search of these dogs is not composed of 
Spain alone. It was, besides, a Portuguese who 
introduced the breed into England. To say that 
the pointer is of Spanish extraction is, in my 
opinion, to make an assertion that will not bear 
close scrutiny from either the historical or the 
zootechnic point of view. Study of the early 
history of the Peninsula setter has convinced 
me that the principal inherited qualities of 
the modern English pointer, judging by its 
shape and- mental capacity, come from the 
Portuguese dog and not from the heavy Spanish 
brach, as so many people seem to think. 


What leads me to this conclusion is the 
marked difference, mental and physical, between 
the British pointer and the Spanish, and especi- 
ally in the structure of the skeleton and the 
shape of the skull. Neither the skeleton nor 
the skull of the British dog in any way resembles 
those of the Spanish dog, while they do approxi- 
mate closely to the Portuguese. I cannot be 
persuaded that the English breeder could, by 
crossing a foxhound with the heavy Spanish 
setter, have produced a type that in tempera- 
ment and physique is so totally different. We 
all acknowledge the rare merits of English skill 
in breeding and the modifications which it is 
capable of producing. Moreover, I admire 
many of the remarkable results of their 
painstaking efforts, but that is far from 
admitting that they can work miracles. 

I contend that my observations and 
convictions are justified by the history of the 
pointer and confirmed beyond doubt by a 
physiological and mental examination of the 
two varieties in question. Let us examine the 
facts. In Sydenham Edwards’s Cynographia 
Britannica, published in 1800, it is stated: 
“The Spanish pointer was introduced into this 
country by a Portugal merchant at a very 
modern period.’’ Surely, it is only natural that 
my compatriot would take to England a 
Portuguese setter which of a certainty he 
worked here. 

Moreover, the designation ‘“‘Spanish’’ in 
the speech of a stranger to my country does not 
necessarily indicate a native of Spain, for many 
people still use the word to indicate anything 
that comes from the Iberian Peninsula. Some 
people, especially the French, seem to be sadly 
ill-informed on geography. Letters are fre- 
quently received in Portugal bearing the address 
“ Portugal, Spain,”’ as if the former were merely 
a province of the latter, and not a country 
which has enjoyed centuries of independence 
and to which civilisation owes so much. 
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Nor do the uneducated alone commit this 
error. Only recently I received from the 
manager of a French paper a letter addressed 
to ‘‘ Portugal, Spain.’’ Proof of such lamentable 
lack of knowledge is frequently evident. One 
French newspaper included Brazil among the 
Spanish-speaking American Republics! When 
such blunders are made to-day, it is not 
surprising that eighteenth-century sportsmen 
should speak of the Portuguese setter as 
Spanish, especially when we remember that 
‘““Hispanica’’ was the old name for the 
Peninsula. 

H. Symonds, a scholarly sportsman, who 
was author of A Tveatise on Field Diversions, 
published in 1776, wrote: ‘‘The Pointer.—This 
kind of dog was introduced here at the beginning 
of the present century; and is acknowledged to 
be a native of Spain or Portugal, as many were, 
and yet are, brought to us from both Kingdoms. 
The first I remember to have seen was about 
40 years back.”’ 

Again, that great sportsman of our own 
times, the late Mr. W. Arkwright, who wrote 
an erudite monograph on the breed, admitted 
that he had imported pointers from Portugal. 
Many other Englishmen of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries took innumerable Portu- 
guese pointers to England, particularly from 
Douro and Traz-os-Montes. 


Apart from these historica] data, as a surer 
way to trace the origin of British pointers, we 
have only to look at the Portuguese dogs. 
Originally in the Peninsula there existed only 
two types. 

The one described by Selincourt in 1683 
was without doubt the Spanish brach from 
Burgos or Navarre. According to this authority, 
this dog was then, as it is now, of “great 
stature, strong appearance, large head with long 
ears, heavy muzzle, pendulous lips, thick neck, 
long and powerful jaws, and a short coat, 


usually white with large chestnut spots,” 
Regarding the other, Spanish authors co::tem- 
porary with Selincourt, described a dog very 
different from that of Selincourt’s. The Spanish 
brach, according to them, was an animal of 
medium size, agile and muscular, hunting witha 
high head and very fast. 

Espinar and his contemporaries gave a 
picture of the Portuguese setter. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps they were correct in referring 
to the Portuguese dog as Spanish by reason of 
the annexation of Portugal by Spain from 1580 
to 1640, after which, at the end of 17 years 
of war, Spain recognised the independence of 
Portugal, which country has since been free 
and independent. 

Ina Study of the Portuguese Setter presented 
to a national conference of sportsmen a few 
years ago we have pictures of the different 
types, which show a marked difference between 
the Spanish and Portuguese. Anyone who 
looks at these representations and then at a 
study of pointers in another part of the volume 
will conclude that my contention is correct. 
The reproduction of an old engraving portrays 
a dog that has been erroneously called in a 
French book ‘‘Chien d’arret Espagnol.’’ This 
dog was unmistakably a Portuguese setter, and 
for my own satisfaction I sent a photograph of 
the head to Colonel Javier de Beranger, vice- 
president of the Real Sociedade Central Canine 
de Espanha, and asked him if there had ever 
been in Spain a breed of hunting dogs with 
similar characteristics. He replied that such 
had never existed there. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the elegant 
pointer is none other than the Portuguese setter, 
selected and perfected by various scientific 
breeders until it has been adapted to the needs 
of British sport. 


[We publish Snr. Carmona’s article 
contribution to the history of the pointer 
have retained his translation of the Portu: 
word “‘perdigueiyo”’ as ‘‘setter,’’ th: 
perhaps, ‘‘partridge dog”’ would be a 
literal rendering. In this country we cl 
pointers and setters as different breeds 
they are dissimilar in most respects, alt! 
it is possible that pointer blood may have 
used on one of the larger spaniels in the 
duction of the modern setter, which now 
after the spaniel family. We hope no E 
writers would fall into the unpardonable 
of confusing Portugal—our ally of long sta 
—with the neighbouring country. Our ji 
who have from time to time visited Po 
to officiate at dog shows, speak in the hi hest 
terms of the hospitable manner in which ‘hey 
have been received. Mr. D. B. Chamber. has 
accepted an invitation to judge at the L sbon 
show next month.—ED.] 
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SUMMER SALMON-FISHING 


for a rest, who are keen fishermen 
but who consider the chances: of 
* a salmon or two very meagre at this 


URING summer there may be conval- 
) escent officers, and others on leave 


yetti 
fine Nith a view to helping, I am giving my 
expe ence, to show that they need not despair, 
even vhen the days are very hot and the water 
isat 3 lowest, if they fish on the lines I suggest, 
rath: than by the methods usual in early spring. 
ien there are the elderly, too old for ser- 
vice. vho are not prepared to fish in February, 


try Scrope’s rules 
yruary wading: 

As you are not likely 
to ike a just estimate of 


or t 
for | 


th cold, in the excite- 
m of the sport, should 
yo be of a delicate tem- 


pe ment and be wading 
in ‘emonth of February, 
w 0 it may chance to 
fr ze very hard, pull 
dn your stockings and 
mine your legs. 
ild they be black or 
1 purple, it might, 
aps, be as well to 
yn to dry land; but if 
‘ are only rubicund, 
may continue to en- 
the water if it so 
ses you. 

\ot all fishermen are 
you.g enough to try his 
tests in February; nor 
can one, perhaps, spend 
all the open months of 
the vear by the river, so 
why not study the beauti- 


ws tat OHO 


comparatively cheap, 
even if the fish are not 
in the most taking mood? 
\gain, even for the “‘all-the-year’’ fisherman, 
the summer months have to be dealt with or 
fishing has to be given up. 

July and August fishing has to be on differ- 
ent lines altogether from that in the earlier 
months, if it is to be successful. Mr. A. H. E. 
Wood has put forward new ideas which are 
explained fully in the book of Jock Scott, 
Greased-line Fishing. 

Not all who have read the book have 
succeeded in mastering the technique; and one 
has to remember that Mr. Wood was a very 
strong man and used single-handed rods with 
great effect. However, I have used this book as 
a basis for the special study of the way to hook 
a fish in my July and August fishing, and with 
very successful results. 

[ used a 14ft. split-cane rod, number 4 
Kingfisher line, and 1/62 inch cast 9ft. long and 
not stained. Fishing in July and August in the 
ordinary way, at an angle of 45 degrees, and 
with the Spring Ordinary flies, I failed to rise a 
fish even when I knew they were there and I 
was fishing over them. Methods had to be 
devised; and greased-line ideas, or some varia- 
tion of them, seemed to me to be the lines to 
work on, 

The best way I can convey to the reader the 


me ods I found successful is by giving a des- 


cri; ion and plan of a pool I fish, and by telling 
ho I fished it. Different pools would require 
sli variations to meet their peculiarities; but 
th >rinciples are the same. 


"he pool is some 90 yards in length. The 
lei ank is 7ft. high from the water; but at the 
he there is a rocky ledge ‘‘A’’ jutting out into 
the vater, from which, if you know how, you 
ca: ‘sh the whole pool from the head of the 


sic e “ B,” right down. The stone jetty 
cai s dead water to be below it; and the whole 
of comparatively shallow water drops down 
ni he deep pool, 16ft. deep, some few yards 


l¢ down, at the end of the stickle. 

he cast from the stone jetty ‘‘A’’ to the 
St ‘ B,” at the head of the run or stickle, 
v the fish lie, is 14 yards. When low, the 





By GORDON PHILLIPS 


water is 4ft. deep; but the best taking-place is 
at ‘‘C,’’ 25 to 30 yds. away, and 5ft. deep. 
This is a good cast for me. 

During fishing in the ordinary way, with a 
tight line, from the bank or stone jetty, the fly 
is soon whisked by the current out of the taking 
places into dead water on the left, where it is 
useless to fish. 

I have never found that fish rush out and 
take me after the fly has left the running water, 
as some fishermen seem to find they do. In fact, 
I can only say that a fish, at any rate in this 





stickle where the fish lie; “*C,” the best taking-place 


pool, will not do it; and unless a fly comes 
slowly across his nose he will take no notice of 
it. The problem is to get the fly to drift slowly 
in front of him so that he will take some notice. 
I know eminent fishermen record that in sum- 
iner it should pass fast across the fish’s vision. 

I have tried the last process many times 
with no result. In fact, after a time, it seems to 
put the fish down completely to any method. 

Then how should we fish this pool success- 
fully? First, grease a dry line with mutton fat. 
The cast should not be greased. Tie on a Wood’s 
pattern Silver Blue, size 1 inch, or an Usk grub, 
size 1 inch. (The latter has no wings.) 

I have had success with both these flies in 
low water and bright sun in July and August. 

Start by casting the fly from ‘‘A’’ just the 
other side of the stone “‘ B,’’ and let it come 
round in the usual way into the dead water 
below you. You are not so likely to get a fish 
here as lower down. Let out a yard of line and 
cast farther over, combing out the whole lie 
in the stickle, cast by cast. 

You will be able to play out and roll over 
your floating line to the right in the way 
Mr. Wood explains, thus taking the belly out of 
the line and letting the fly go slowly down under 
water, on the other side of the stickle, below 
‘“B,” your line floating on the water. 

Pull in the line before you re-cast; and, 
after casting, the line is played out as before and 
rolled over up-stream, with a yard or so added 
each time. The fly fishes slowly down the far 
side of the stickle, until it tightens and then 
proceeds to sail slowly across the stickle to 
your side, and you help it to do this by leading 
it. Sufficient line is drawn in by hand until the 
right length for the cast is left in the water; and 
then a fresh cast is made, and the line in the hand 
or on the ground is played out and rolled over 
up-stream, as the fly drifts down on a slack line. 
In this way the whole of the far side of the 
stickle is fished, and the fly comes across to the 
dead water a little lower down at each cast, 
until 40 yards of water is fished, though you 
have not moved from where you cast. 


When I approach the best taking-place 
“C,” I give quite three offers without lengthen- 
ing my line each time as I had previously done. 

One cannot see the salmon lying in the pool 
in low water; although, with palaroid glasses, 
one can apparently see most of the bottom, and 
stones lying there. But I have often, as my fly 
passed over the fish, seen a slow flash of silver 
as a fish, unseen before, slowly turned and 
showed that he was taking an interest in the fly. 
I invariably hook this fish. 

On seeing a silvery flash | do not smoke a 
pipe or change my fly 
for a smaller one; but, 
quietly, being careful to 
keep the line the exact 
length it was before, cast 
again and again over 
the fish, and hook it 
after several throws. No 
doubt, when the fly came 
over him at the angle 
he liked and at a pace 
that suited him, he slowly 
rose and sucked it in. As 
this fly is fished on a 
slack floating line, drift- 
ing down with the cur- 
rent no strike is made 
even if the flash of the 
fish is seen. Wait until 
the fish is felt and then 
tighten up, preferably to 
the left. The hook must 
be needle-sharp. 

I have explained the 
method I have found 
successful in July and 

\ugust, in low water and 
bright sun—the  tem- 
peratures of both being 
above 60 degrees 
in one particular pool. 
The method applies to 
many other pools and catches and can, with a 
little ingenuity, be applied to many places 
successfully. It has taught me that many fish 
take an interest in one’s fly, but the fisherman 
who does not realise this passes on to another 
pool and thus loses his chance. 

I now, invariably, give three or four offers 
in the most likely places and often try the pool 
again later, with good results; perhaps because, 
at the first try, the fly did not come to the lazy 
fish in exactly the way he liked it, or he may have 
been asleep at the time. I am convinced that 
fish do doze. 

An August fish likes the fly slowly drifting 
across or near his nose, so that he can rise 
slowly, without much effort, open his mouth and 
just suck it in to see what it is. A quickly 
moving fly, or one that is too far away, will not 
be sufficiently interesting to go after. 

Thus I have changed the ‘“‘off’’ months of 
July and August into months of enjoyable and 
interesting occupation, in spite of bright sun, 
and the water being, may be, 65 degrees and the 
air 68 degrees. Friends of mine, at this time, 
have given the water up as hopeless, and have 
gone in for golf or gardening. I hope other 
fishermen will give these methods a trial; and, 
always provided there are fish in the water, I 
feel sure they will have some success and enjoy 
those glorious days of summer. 

I have not put this forward as a complete 
exposition of Mr. Wood’s methods, as I do not 
think I can quite practice his teaching, but as a 
successful method of catching fish under the 
conditions mentioned. 

Summing up I should say that the problem 
is to go cautiously to the pool, and quietly to 
get vour fly to drift with the current, just under 
the water, near to and slowly across the fish’s 
nose. He will take a slow and lethargic interest, 
and upon its coming at the angle, height and 
place he likes he will rise slowly and suck it in. 
This may not be at the first offer. Perhaps he 
moves a little at this, but when the fly is 
presented to him in the right position he will 
take it in; and then the fun begins. 


ful summer months when THE POOL WHICH MR. PHILLIPS FISHES BY THE HE 
the elements are usually DESCRIBES IN THIS ARTICLE 
CON SE: Se SE “A,” the rocky ledge from which he casts; “ B,” the stone at the head of the 
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1—ON HADLEY GREEN. (Left to right) HADLEY HOUSE, FAIRHOLT (hidden by tree), MONKEN AND LIVINGSTONE COTTAC 3s 


A GEORGIAN SUBURB 





MONKEN HADLEY, MIDDLESEX—II 


The charming row of houses on Hadley Green, facing the Great North Road, has been measured and drawn 


by students of the Architectural Association as a contribution to the National Buildings Record 


ADLEY, it was observed last week, 
is a unique survival of a_ par- 
ticular and specialised type of 
village, a kind of Georgian Went- 

worth, due to well-to-do eighteenth-century 
folk wishing to retire, or send their children 
into fresh country air not too far from 
London. There were, of course, many other 
such suburban resorts. As early as Eliza- 
bethan times, Ware acquired the cachet of 
a popular villeggiatura resort, within com- 
fortable coaching distance. Of another type, 
Petersham was particularly favoured early in 
the next century by the noble Scots in 
James I’s train, perhaps because John 
Ramsay (Earl of Holderness) and William 
Murray (Earl of Dysart), provided at Ham 
House a northern nucleus. In the south, 
Epsom, already residential in Charles II’s 
reign, became a fashionable spa when someone 
discovered a spring of nauseous waters. The 
discerning eye can still distinguish the traces 


of these charming satellites in many of what 
are now London suburbs or mere names in 
the brick sea of Greater London. Hadley 
has been preserved intact by the fortunate 
circumstance of being confined between two 
large areas of common land. It consists 
roughly of two intersecting semi-circles of 
adjacent but, for the most part, detached 
houses, with the church at the intersection. 
The eastern semi-circle, looking over the 
common towards Enfield Chase, was described 
last week. The western curve, a chain of 
dignified houses facing Hadley Green, and 
the Great North Road, is known to tens of 
thousands of motorists and is the subject of 
the present article. 

Most of the Hadley Green houses answer 
exactly to the term, used contemptuously by 
aristocratic eighteenth-century tourists, of 
“town box,” in that they were neither 
Palladian mansions nor ancestral manor 
houses, but applications of the current urban 
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E. Jarrett 


2.—OSSULSTON HOUSE, WHERE THE EARLS OF TANKERVILLE SENT THEIR 


CHILDREN 


FOR FRESH AIR AND MILK 


On the left, Hadley Cote and Old Cottage typify the earlier village 


style to the new demand for the villeggia- 
tura. They were erected, no doubt, by local 
builders, occasionally by a London firm, but 
it was exceptional for a known architect to 
be employed. For us, accustomed to the 
same process of London’s outward spread 
(but how differently !), their attraction lies 
in their very contrast to their surroundings, 
the consistency with which they harmonise 
with one another and illustrate in their 
sensible, simple and often quite subtle design 
the meaning of architectural good manners. 

The unusually rich and plentiful monu- 
ments in the church, with the entries in the 
parish register, preserve the name and fame 
of some of their occupants. But in very few 
cases is it possible to associate them with 
particular houses. An exception is Ossulston 
House (Fig. 2) at the south end of the Green, 
where one of the ponds that occur on this 
clay plateau reflects a charming group. 
Hadley Cote and Old Cottage represent, 
no doubt, the kind of houses found here 
before the village became fashionable and, 
perhaps, a whole series of holdings was run 
together to form the site of such an imposing 
mansion as Hadley House with its adjoining 
stables (Fig. 1), or of the Lovat Fraser group 
containing Monken and Livingstone Cottages 
(Fig. 4)—a lesson in two-dimensional design. 
The explorer Livingstone resided in one of 
these houses for some years on his return from 
Africa in 1857. But we do not know where 
Thackeray’s grandfather lived, or Anthony 
Trollope’s mother and sister, nor Dr. Jolin 
Monro, the mental specialist, buried here 
1792, the father of Thomas Monro, who was 
the early friend and encourager of Turner and 
Girtin. John Booker, an “eminent astrologer’ 
of the seventeenth century, author of tie 
Bloody Irish Almanach (1630) ; John Chandler 
F.R.S., apothecary of Cheapside and auth: 
of a treatise ‘‘on the Disease called a Colc 
(buried 1780) ; sundry “ merchants of Londor 
and legal luminaries like a Procuratc 
General to the Eari Marshal, mentioned 
the records, are disembodied spirits witho 
a habitation. 

But it is known that Ossulston Hot 
belonged to the Earls of Tankerville, bei 
named after their second title, and, at t! 2 
last stage of their route from Chillingha 
Castle, in Northumberland, to London, w s 
also used by them to enable their children > 
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3—HADLEY HOUSE, MEASURED DRAWING BY ARCHITECTURAL 


h air and milk when the Earl resided 
ion. Most of the houses have roomy, 
ies enormous, stables which may well 
mprised a cow-house and dairy; and, 
| could not be leased for a couple of 
here was always the Green and the 
n on which to pasture them. 
is, then, was one of the requirements 
sociable retirement that a village 
ike Hadley served : the provision of a 
country house for families whose 
al residence was in some remote 
We can, too, detect a certain terri- 
bias, comparable to the Scottish 
nity of Petersham. In this case the 
tion was with North Wales and 
Chesh re. There are a group of Pennants 
from Cheshire and Flintshire, a widow of 
Mutton Davies of Gwysany, Co. Flint, and 
several members of the Cheshire family of 
Wilbraham buried in the church. It was the 
latter who apparently began this nucleus, 
when Sir Roger, ex-Solicitor-General in 
Ireland, in 1609 bought the manor of 
Ludgraves, now Ludgrove, the well-known 
preparatory school, in Enfield Chase. He 
and his wife are commemorated by one of the 
earlier monuments by Nicolas Stone (Fig. 12), 
recorded in his Notebook as costing £80 and 
erected in 1616 (the year after his well- 
known bust of Sir Thomas Bodley at Merton 
College, Oxford, and three years after his 
return to England from Amsterdam) when 
he was 30 years old. Mrs. Mutton Davies 
was Sir Roger’s niece, and according to the 
inscription on William Stanton’s monument 
to her, asked, when she died in London in 
1675, to be buried near him at Hadley. It 
may have been through the interest of later 
Wilbrahams that another Flintshire man, the 
Rev. John Pennant, son of Peter Pennant, 
of Bychton in that county, became Rector 
of Hadley about 1730. He was Chaplain to 
Augusta, Princess of Wales, and died in 
1770, having lived at Hadley for nearly. 
40 years. Near him a kinswoman is com-! 
memorated, Sarah, daughter of David 
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IRHOLT. Between Hadley House and Monken Cottage 


Pennant, of Downing, and sister of the 
antiquary, Thomas Pennant, who died 1780. 

A remarkable, if not, unique, monument, 
which balances that of Mrs. Davies at the 
east end of the church, is one of painted wood 
to Henry Carew, 1626, containing a portrait 
of him in oils (Fig. 13). It is rich in emblems 
of mortality—the hour-glass and skulls at 
the top; below, painted in gold, Father 
Time, and a child blowing bubbles, contrasted 
with a figure of Death. Henry Carew’s 
mother, stated to ‘“‘lie hereunder among the 
bricks,” was the widow of Sir William 
Stamford, Justice of the Common Pleas and 
lord of the manor of Hadley (died 1558), and 
married secondly Roger Carew of this parish, 
herself dying 1573. Henry, her son, a bachelor, 
bequeathed sums of £5 to the poor of Hadley, 
Barnet, Shenley and South Mimms, and, it 
may be, economised to that extent on this 
unusual monument to himself and his mother. 


4.—LIVINGSTONE 


ASSOCIATION STUDENTS 


A notable feature of the church, incident- 
ally, is a group of five mural tablets to 
members of the Ince and Berkeley families, 
erected 1760-70 (Fig. 15), all of the same 
admirably simple design : a statuary marble 
plaque with the arms in relief in a recess 
and noble lettering, surrounded by a strip 
of yellow Siena marble. They are perfect 
examples of mural tablets, though the con- 
nection between them, and the reason for 
such restrained uniformity, is not evident. 

The only architectural relic of Jacobean 
Hadley is the almshouses, founded in 1616 
by Sir Roger Wilbraham, where the street 
from the church debouches on to the Green, 
“for six decayed house-keepers”’ (Fig. 11)— 
most appropriate, it might seem, in a village 
with so many “gentlemen’s houses,”’ though 
the word is more probably used in its earlier 
sense of “householder.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 








AND MONKEN COTTAGES MIGHT BE A LOVAT FRASER 


SETTING OF THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


E. Jarrett 


6.—THE ELMS. This house and Fairholt have a coated surface 
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the population of Hadley is said by Lysons 
(History of Middlesex) to have declined; the 
number of baptisms, averaging 20 in 1630-49 
was 11 in 1680-90, and 12 in 1732-42. The 
decade 1770-80 saw it recover to 20 and in 
1790 it touched 30. Though to some extent, 
as he pointed out, this was due to persons 
from outlying portions of neighbou-ing 
parishes bringing their infants to be bap: sed 
in the nearest church, it must also ind) -ate 
the increasing population represented by the 
growth in the size and number of hc ises 
during the eighteenth century. Its se »nd 
and third decades seem, from the char: ter 
of the buildings, to have been the p. ‘iod 
when Hadley became a residential sat lite 
of London—which is confirmed by the > :ore 
or less distinguished burials beginning a out 
1730. Incidentally, the brewery at the r orth 
end of the Green, which is Hadley’s nly 
local industry, advertises that it was fou ded 
in 1700, a reminder that, in the sevente nth 
and early eighteenth century, Hertford hire 
produced a considerable crop of hops. 
The most important house on the Green 
id is Hadley House, on the same scale as the 
mS larger houses grouped round the Com 
With the adjoining Fairholt (Fig. 5, 
probably dates from the 1760s. It was 
originally stucco-fronted like Mercers (Fig. 8), 
the present brick front being some 40 years 
old. The back has an attractive range of 
early nineteenth-century verandas. Owing 
to the length of the range, comprising also 
the stately stables, photography cannot do 
justice to the fine design—reminiscent of that 
of the Ince and Berkeley tablets in the church 
and possibly due to the same hand. 
It is here that the students of the 
Architectural Association have done valuable 
work, during the evacuation of the Archi- 
tectural Association School to Hadley, by 
making measured drawings of all the more 
distinguished buildings on the Green. The 
genesis of their undertaking was a suggestion 
by Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A., himself 
one of the most discerning supporters of 
the English architectural tradition, that 
the students should co-operate with the 
National Buildings Record in recording this 
remarkable assemblage of Georgian archi- 
tecture. All students passing through the 
2. Jarrett school are required to make measured 
8.—MERCERS. A rough-cast facade of c. 1760 drawings of the best historical periods, so 











7.—SCALE DRAWING OF MERCERS 



































9—SCALE DRAWING OF OSSULSTON HOUSE. (Right) 10—HOLLYBUSH HOUSE. Detail of front door 
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that they are brought into actual contact with 
traditional building techniques and materials. Their 
histor’ lectures, of course, relate the buildings to the 
social, political, and economic factors which shaped 
them. A group of students spent a fortnight on this 
surve of Hadley Green, obtaining complete plans 
and n easured drawings of all the houses. Working in 
pairs nder the direction of Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
the nv Principal, the actual plottings were all done 
on th site. The finished drawings, reaching a high 
stanc rd of draughtsmanship, are executed in pencil, 
the | cades to the Green at three-eighths scale. 
hes wre related to each other so that they can be put 
toget or to make one large panoramic view of the 
whol east side of the Green—-the one bad tooth 
in th cow, a modern Tudor edifice, being measured 
in ot ine—so that a comparative sequence of the 
whol has been obtained. 

is to be hoped that the same process may be 
app! 1 this year to the houses in the other part 
of tl village, illustrated last week. 

hat, if any, may be expected to be the result 11.—SIR ROGER WILBRAHAM’S ALMSHOUSES FOR “SIX DECAYED 
of o of the leading schools of architecture thus HOUSE-KEEPERS ” 


ny {peat beater rete 
FLIZABETHA DAVE 


Left) 12.—MONUMENT BY NICOLAS STONE TO SIR ROGER WILBRAHAM, 1616. (Centre) 13.—THE CAREW MONUMENT : 
PAINTED WOOD. 1626. (Right) 14——TO MRS. MUTTON DAVIES OF GWYSA BY WILLIAM STANTON, 1678 


familiarising itself with this Georgian backwater, not only by drawing, but by living 
in it? An architectural ensemble like Hadley has more to teach than style, which 
in 1740 as in 1940 was as much the product of material and current technique as 
of intellectual background. No one who spends any time in such surroundings can 
fail to gain an insight into deeper essentials of sound design. He, or she, will 
imbibe a genuine sense of that seemliness—that scarcely definable combination of 
scale, form, touch, colour—which distinguishes good architecture of any period, 
and in England needs to be that traditionally associated with England. Hadley is 
a perfect instance of this quality, an ideal mental picture to be carried as a 
touchstone to distinguish the meretricious, the self-assertive, the ill-considered, from 
the genuine thing. Many who are students at Hadley to-day will take part in the 
reconstruction of Britain, facing problems that never arose for the Georgian 
builder and using materials and machines outside his ken. For those called upon 
to recondition old buildings or harmonise new with old, their time at Hadley 
should have bred a sympathy and appreciation for the graces of the past that 
might not be so quick had their background been an academy and not a village. 
And in designing anew there is nothing to be lost, and much to be gained, 
by acquiring architectural good manners, of which Hadley is a_ precious 
example. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





(Left) 15—ADMIRABLE EXAMPLES OF WALL-TABLETS. 1760-70 
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SOME FALLACIES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N the works of Charles Lamb there is a 
series of short essays in which he delight- 
fully exposes several popular fallacies, 
such as that a bully is always a coward, 

or that enough is as good as a feast. I have 
thought at odd times that something of this same 
kind might in humble imitation be attempted as 
to certain golfing fallacies. There is for instance 
the belief, often stated, that the difficulty of 
putting is purely subjective, and that somebody 
who has never putted before and whose mind 
is therefore virgin and free from fear, would 
never miss the putts that we constantly do. 
The usual example given is that of an old lady 
with the handle of an umbrella; she, it is 
asserted, would never fail at 4 ft., even with so 
unpromising an instrument. Sometimes a 
child is chosen as an illustration and we are told 
that no grown-up would have a chance against 
some Carefree urchin of eight. 

I take leave to say that this is stuff and 
nonsense and that, badly as most of us putt, 
children putt infinitely worse. Only the other 
day I was leaning over the railing in a public 
garden at Bath on a sunshiny day and idly 
watching two small girls on a public putting 
green. They were not so very small either; 
I should judge them to have been ten or so. 
They played chiefly backwards and forwards 
between two holes the length of which was 
about that of a cricket pitch, and I never saw 
anybody putt so incredibly ill. Twice they 
halved the hole, a perfectly flat straightforward 
one-—in five; once or twice one or other of them 
won it in four. I determined to stay there till 
one of them got a three, but I waited and 
waited and the sun went in and I grew chilly; 
I had to go away without seeing that three. 

Their methods were unorthodox, for as 
soon as one had hit her ball away, she pursued 
it with no regard whatever for her companion. 
They did occasionally take turns, but the 
general rule seemed to be that the one nearest 
the hole should play and then should go on 
playing till she had holed out. They were 
armed with those very upright gun-metal 
atrocities which always seem to be provided 
on public putting greens, but they used them 
rather as drivers, standing far from the ball, 
so that only the extreme heel of the club was 
on the ground. However, I do not wish to 
analyse their styles, but merely to state 
that they could not putt a bit. One merit they 
had and one only; they were not hole-shy. 
When they were a yard or so away from the 
hole they gave the ball what the Rev. Robert 
Spalding called “‘a good hard knock.’’ It did 
not always go in—far from it—but they did 
live up to Tom Morris’s maxim that the ball 
“maun be hit.’’ Still I reiterate that they 
could not putt and I am convinced that even 
on that short course I could have given them 
two strokes a hole; yes, even with a gun-metal 
putter. 

There is, as I believe, a somewhat similar 
fallacy about old gentlemen. Almost every club 
possesses some veteran as to whom his fellow 
members are prepared to swear that he would 
putt the head off any professional champion. 
Doubtless the old gentleman is a good putter, 
but his admirers do not make sufficient allow- 
ances for the effect of contrast. His putting 
seems so very good because it is so much better, 
if not positively longer, than his driving. 
Furthermore, he takes so many shots to reach 
the green, that there seems something miraculous 
in his needing only two more to get down. 
The professional, on the other hand, reaches 
the green in two, and if ever the poor man takes 
three putts—one more shot than he took to 
cover 450 yards or so—everybody holds up his 
hands in horror. This reputation of the old 
gentleman is of the same kind as that for 
straightness which is gained by the short drivers. 
They are so short that they cannot reach the 
trouble and I am getting so short myself that 
I live in hopes of gaining some day this fallacious 
fame for accuracy. No, the best golfers some- 
times make very bad putts; so much is freely 
admitted, but it is, I believe, a complete 
delusion that worse golfers do not make worse 


putts. Let anyone bring forward his infant 
phenomenon or his great-grandfather and my 
half-crown will be on the professional champion 
every time. 

There is another popular fallacy that the 
man who hurls his club after the ball in 
ungovernable fury inevitably hurls away the 
match. Here are the makings of very fine moral 
precept and if it were true this would be a 
better and a juster world. I speak feelingly as 
one who has often had cause to be ashamed of 
getting cross. It ought to be true, but it is not, 
that to lose the temper is always to lose the 
match. That shameful act of club-throwing 
sometimes affords a valuable outlet, and after 
the player has so disgraced himself he often 
plays uncommonly well and beats his more 
placid and better-behaved adversary. I do not 
defend the club-thrower, I reprobate his 
behaviour in the strongest terms, but I say that 
in this unjust world he does not always meet 
with his deserts. Even to break a putter over 
the knee is not necessarily fatal, for then the 
wretched creature must needs try to putt with 
one of his irons and such a change of club is 
often marvellously effective. 

Then there are certain hoary old fallacies 
to the effect that two up with five to play 
never wins the match. Some people even say, 
though this is a corrupt version, three up with 
five to play. This needs no serious controverting. 
Let anyone consider whether, should the fates 
offer him the choice, he would rather be two 


‘FRESH ”’ 


OW, don’t you come exin’ me if 
there’s owt fresh,” said Mrs. 
Walker, menacingly, as Mrs. Ritchie 
slid quietly into the kitchen with the 
freedom of friendship, “for I won’t stand it! 


> 


There’s been three on ’em yelling it at me round 


t’door-posst, as it is. ‘Is there owt fresh?’ 
they sing out, when I’m not looking, scarring 
me out 0’ my wits. I’ve dropped t’poker once, 
and t’flour-dredger twice, already. ‘There’s a 
fresh day, isn’t there,’ says I, ‘for folks to learn 
sense in?’ And—‘I hear you’re wanting a fresh 
spot,’ I says, ‘and wi’ t’sack from t’aald yan.’ 
And—‘ They say you’re latin’ a fresh lad, now 
t’other’s gone overseas.’ That skifted ’em !”’ 

“It would that !”’ said Mrs. Ritchie. 

“It beats me why they’re all so set on this 
‘fresh’ stuff,’’ said Mrs. Walker exasperatedly, 
busily mixing the pastry which she achieved 
miraculously twice a week, even when the local 
shop ran out of flour, failed to receive its fat 
ration, and had, apparently, never heard of a 
pot of jam. “‘They’re fair cracked on’t. What, 
there’s some as’ll bare stop six month in t’same 
house, or set six week on t’same chair, wi’ their 
feet on t’same carpet ! ‘I mun ha’ things fresh !’ 
they whines, peevish-like, as if summat was 
bitin’ ’em. ‘You'll be wanting a fresh coffin 
afore you’re settled in t’fust yan,’ I tellt some- 
body, t’other day, ‘and what’s to be done, 
then?’”’ 


“CONVERTED ’’ MIND 


“And what-like did they say to that?” 
Mrs. Ritchie enquired, interested. ‘‘Some 
imperence, I’ll be bound !” 

“Said I’d one o’ them converted minds 
they’re always yapping about,’’ said Mrs. 
Walker. ‘You'll ha’ seen ’em in t’papers. No 
lady, neither, she said I was, but I don’t mind 
that. That’s just nat’ral give and take. But I 
don’t hold wi’ being converted, and I said so, 
right out. ‘Anyway, I don’t convert good brass 
into them brassyers you’re so stuck on,’ I says, 
‘or what’ll fill a stocking-foot for my old age 
into silk rubbidge for my legs !’”’ 

“You did right,’’ said Mrs. Ritchie, 
admiringly. ‘‘Yon’s the stuff to give the 
troops! Not but what it’s duck’s watter wi’ 
yon sort, as you don’t need telling. . . . But 
what caps me about this ‘fresh’ notion,’’ she 
went on, puzzled, “‘is the way t’aald folks is 
worse nol young ’uns. You can’t expect nowt 


up or two down after the thirteenth hole and 
there is the answer pat. Some people assert 
heaven knows why, that they like to lose the 
first hole, but I have never known any of them 
to throw it away deliberately in order to attain 
this end. Perhaps that would destroy the 
magic. 

I remember once, many years ago, to aye 
played against a young gentleman in the 
championship, who carried this princip!> to 
its ultimate length. I won the first four ° oles 
ina row As we stood waiting on the fift tee 
he remarked: ‘‘Some people would be ¢ »wn- 
hearted in my position, but I don’t mind how 
many holes I lose to begin with. It only n kes 
me play better.’’ He was so far justifi. 1 jp 
that he did play rather better or perhz »s | 
played worse; but he lost the match, 
recollect, by 5 up and 4 to play. A frie 
his had bet him £5 that he would be knx 
out in the first round of the championshi; 
this disaster he had already avoided th: 
drawing a bye. Perhaps that partially acco. 
for his cheerful and heroic demeanour. 

And now let me add a postscript to 
that I am an honest man with an open 1 
I have just been the very same walk tc 
public garden in order to see if the two 
girls were putting again. I hoped that I r 
see one of them do that three and so « 
me to modify my opinion. Alas! the pu 
green was empty. I waited a long time and 
watched two men playing lawn tennis rather 
well, but as to the little girls, I can only quote 
Edward Lear’s heartbreaking lines : 
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They never came back, 
They never came back, 
They never came back to me. 


By CONSTANCE HOLME 


o’ lasses—they’re always that throng trying to 
grab holt o’ t’wrong man. But you’d think 
t’aald ’uns ’d ha’ learned to look afore they 
lep.”’ 

“Ay, but yon’s where you think twice,” 
said Mrs. Walker, with her air of having an 
answer to everything, ‘“‘and twice to that. 
There’s no aald ’uns, nowadays. There’s 
nobbut a lock o’ folk all trying to look t’same 
road, and say t’same thing, and cram into 
t’same ’bus or t’same picter. There’s none on 
7em settin’ at home wi’ their Bibles, same as 
they used, and thinking about their latter end. 
You can’t have a latter end, nowadays, not if you 
tries wi’ both hands. You’re just bumped off.” 

“Sounds rushed-like, don’t it?”’ said Mrs. 
Ritchie, rather unhappily. ‘‘ Like one o’ them 
flying-machines, up one minute and down 
t’next. I like taking time over things, 
myself.”’ 


WAUR NOR WIMMEN 


“Well, you won’t get it,’”’ said Mrs. Walker, 
“‘so you’d best not look for it. Things is all 
different now, from meeting your Maker to 
putting fancy-stuff on your toe-nails.... 
Men-folk is waur nor wimmen over this ‘fresh’ 
nonsense, come to that. I mind when you 
couldn’t twain a man from an aald hat unless 
you fair rove t’house down to get at it; but now 
they’re all for t’last thing i’ jumping-suits or 
trowsies wi’ skirt-legs. . . . It was flowers, wi’ 
Walker. He couldn’t abide to see owt i’ t’garden 
as had come up t’year afore. ‘Give the poor 
things a chanst,’ I used to say, ‘to show what 
they can do. Youw’d look nice, wouldn’t you, 
if you got t’push from your job as soon as you'd 
started off?’ But he’d never hearken.”’ 

‘Countries is fresh an’ all,’’ said 
Ritchie, following on with spirit. “I’m sure ! 
fair moidered sorting out which is which. 
you can’t be plain English, now; you’ve gi * 
be British, or else one o’ them Alleys as I 
to think was marbles.”’ 

“Ay, it’s all fresh,’’ said Mrs. Walker, * 
I don’t hold wi’ it. Fresh talk and fresh 
and fresh times for setting your clocks. T] 
be getting a fresh name for quod, next, 
folks don’t know they’re going to it. W 
they’ve even gitten fresh names for what 
put in your mouth! I exed t’fresh lad wh. ° 
deal for a pund o’ oatmeal, t’other day, an 
just gaped at me. ‘Sorry,’ says he. ‘We’r 
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9’ serios.’ ‘Now, look here, my lad,’ I says, 
‘this is serious all right. I’ve bought oatmeal 
every week for the last twenty years, and I’m 
not going to stop now. You gang and fetch 
t’marager, and look sharp about it, or you'll 
be la: ghing the wrong side o’ your fresh face !’”’ 
‘And did you get the stuff?”’ asked Mrs. 
‘e excitedly, her eyes sparkling. 

I did that,’’ said Mrs. Walker, briefly. 

he conversation was here interrupted 
by ne postman, who opened the door 
with it “with your leave”’ or ‘‘by your leave,’ 
and lapped a postcard on to the table. Mrs. 
‘r’s head jerked round towards it as 
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if pulled by a string, and jerked back again. 

‘“Yon’s all there is, missis !’’ bellowed the 
postman, who, after a lifetime of coping with 
daft questions, loose parcels, and wrongly- 
addressed letters, believed the public to be 
half-witted, as well as slightly deaf. ‘‘I thought 
likely there’d be summat from Tom for ye, but 
I couldn’t raise it. It’s nobbut some Women’s 
Institute rubbidge, as you’d be best wi’out. I 
took a squint at it in t’road.”’ 

“Such manners!” said Mrs. Ritchie in- 
dignantly, when he had departed. ‘But he 
means nowt, the daft thing! Likely there’ll be 
summat from Tom by t’next post.”’ 


1942 
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“IT doubt it’ll not be much, if there is,’’ 
said Mrs. Walker valiantly, pushing her elegant 
pastry into the oven. ‘‘He’s no inkhorn 
scholar, isn’t Tom. He’s one o’ them hoping 
this leaves you as it finds me sort. But it’s a 
queer do, poking your man away where you 
can’t get at him even with a vaccination- 
cleaner. This war seems to go on and on like 
Dick’s hatband, and wi’ about as much sense 
in’t. I can’t help wishing sometimes,’’ she 
finished suddenly, with those tears in the voice 
which so basely betray one when one least 
expects it—‘‘I can’t help wishing sometimes 
as there was summat fresh !”’ 















Cc CKOO RECORDS 
OR 160 YEARS 


I: —I have seen the remarkable 
S ords by five members of the 
Mar im family of the earliest arrival 
oft) :uckoo and swallow covering 160 
yea! nall—in the period 1736 to 1923 
—an the facts are set forth in a long 
seri: of tables which indicate what 
the fect of the weather was on the 
plan and animal life year by year. 
It s: s that the earliest date at which 
the uckoo appeared was April 12, 
192° and the latest May 7, 1767 and 
1798 The earliest date for the 
swal »w’S appearance was April 3, 
184¢ and the latest May 12, 1904. 
By ‘ie way, it says that the earliest 
date at which the oak was observed 
to lof was March 30, 1882—60 years 
ago- and the latest May 20, 1799. The 
latter date indicates that it must have 
been a cold spring for both the cuckoo 
and the oak to hold back in their 
appearance. John Haywood as far 
back as 1587 wrote: ‘‘In April the 
koo koo can sing her song by rote; 
In June, of time she cannot sing a 
note, at first, koo, koo, koo, koo, sing 
still can she do; at last, koo-ke, 
kooke, koo ke, six kookes to one koo.”’ 
For nearly 160 years the Marsham 
family acted as bird-life observers: 
Robert Marsham, F.R.S., 1736-97, 
Robert Marsham, son, 1798-1810, 
Robert Marsham, grandson, 1836-55, 
Rev. H. P. Marsham, great-grandson, 
1856-92, Major H. S. Marsham, great- 
great-grandson, 1893, onwards. — 
HUBERT Burrows, Amberley, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 


TURNPIKE LODGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—You occasionally illustrate the 
turnpike lodges along the old main 
roads, all of which have charm or 
quaintness and some real distinction 
of design. I send you an outstanding 
instance of the latter class, one which 
gives its name to Ashton Gate, 
Weston-super-Mare Road, Bristol. Its 
position at a road fork has been 
happily expressed in the semicircular 
feature of the front, the veranda and 
eaves of the bowed centre, with its 
conical sloping roof, making a most 
Satisfactory composition against the 
plain walls of the body of the house 
beyond. The “Tudor” windows and 
doorway, somewhat surprising yet not 
out of harmony in this classical con- 
text, suggest that the design belongs 
to the period of the “‘rustic cottage’s”’ 
popularity, the second decade of the 
nine centh century, which was also 
that of Thomas Telford’s improve- 
mens of the highway turnpike system. 
It is to be hoped that this exquisite 
littl: building, to which the later 
hou. » beyond it are a painful contrast, 
will , ng be spared to give distinction 
tot; suburb of Bristol in which it 
stan. .—Curius CROwWE. 


R’ ‘DOLPH CALDECOTT 


>IR,- Can anyone tell me where I can 
obte’ any information about Ran- 
dolp' Caldecott? I believe he was a 
Sal 1, and the backgrounds to his 
char ng drawings certainly look like 
Shro hire. The drawings of The 
nped Over the Parson’s Gate. 
think, backgrounds made in 
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and around the village of Adderley, 
and this was somewhat vaguely con- 
firmed locally. I might add that at 
one time I rented Caldecott’s old 
studio in Holland Street.—LIoNEL 
Epwarps, Hampshire. 

{Our correspondent is wrong in 





CORRESPONDENCE 


She had not, it appeared, slipped her 
collar but was trailing her lead behind 
her. After 10 minutes or so the boy 
returned, much heated in the chase, 
to say she had dashed down Charlotte 
Street, across Princes Street, through 
trams and cars, along Lothian Road, 





THE ASHTON GATE TURNPIKE LODGE, BRISTOL 
(See letter ‘‘Turnpike Lodge Architecture’) 


thinking Caldecott a Salopian but 
right in tracing a Shropshire influence 
in his work, as his father, a prominent 
accountant of Chester, distrusting 
art as a means of livelihood, put him 
into a bank at Whitchurch in that 
county. Here he lodged with a yeoman 
farmer and had endless opportunities, 
of which he made good use, for draw- 
ing farm and Hunt animals and 
Shropshire scenery. He died a month 
before his fortieth birthday in Florida, 
to which he had gone for his health. 
For fuller details we must refer our 
correspondent to the very charming 
and sympathetic account of Caldecott 
in The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, which concludes: ‘“‘ What 
was most winning in his drawings was 
their wholesome happy spirit, their 
frank joy of life, and their manly, 
kindly tone. Few English artists have 
left so large a legacy of pure and 
playful mirth.’’—Eb.[ 


THE HOMING INSTINCT 


S1r,—In connection with the letter 
in April 10 issue of Country LIFE 
regarding the homing instinct of a 
foxhound, I wonder if the following 
true tale may be of interest. 

Some years ago I took a year-old 
Cairn bitch of mine by car to Edin- 
burgh from Kintyre, where we then 
lived. She had never been away from 
home in her life before, nor ever in a 
town. On arrival at the Roxburghe 
Hotel, I went to the office to see about 
rooms, handing the cairn, on a lead, 
to the under-porter, asking him to 
hold her for a minute. Exactly what 
he did I never discovered, but a 
moment or two later the head porter 
rushed up to me saying the terrier had 
escaped and was ‘‘away down the 
street’’ with the boy in hot pursuit. 


and he had lost sight of her some- 
where near King’s Stables Road. As, 
by his own story, he had collected 
quite a few passers-by to join in the 
chase, thereby presumably scaring 
the poor little beast even more than 
might otherwise have been the case, 
I gave her up for lost, and proceeded 
to ring up the police and the dogs’ 
home. However, in less than an hour 
she was back in the hall of the hotel : 
nobody brought her back, she found 
her own way, in a totally strange city 
and after having been chased and 
shouted at for the first part of her 
wanderings—enough to shake the 
nerves of an old and experienced dcg, 
and this was not much more than a 
puppy. To me, the surprising part 
of it is that she should have found 
the hotel again in sc short a time, in 
view of the fact that she arrived by 
car and had no sooner entered the 
hotel than she was out of it again. 
Clearly she had no time to memorise 
anything. It must be sheer instinct 
that enables dogs to find their way 
back.—D. HERVEY BATHURST, Green- 
hill, Killearnan, Ross-shire. 


S1r,—Referring to the description in 
your April 10 issue of a foxhound 
which found her way home along the 
railway line, it may interest you to 


hear that, about 50 years ago, when: 


my father was living in Regent’s Park, 
he had a collie dog which was sent to 
a kennel-man in Battersea. The dog 
was taken under the seat of a dogcart. 
On arrival he slipped his collar and 
went straight home. 

The times taken showed that he 
covered the distance, which must 
have been about four miles, in about 
half an hovr. This was through the 
London traffic in the middle of the 
day and included crossing one of the 


bridges over the Thames.—GERALD E. 
BEDDINGTON, Crondall, neav Farnham, 
Surrey. 


THE VULTURE AND 
CARRION 


S1r,—I was interested to see what 
Major Jarvissays of the marvellous way 
in which, by ‘‘a sixth sense,’’ vultures 
find a dead body. Of course, it is mar- 
vellous, but I have latterly come to 
believe that it is all sight, for reasons 
that I will give: by this Ido not mean 
that they necessarily see the corpse, but 
that they spot other birds, not neces- 
sarily vultures, or animals, making 
for it. Smell anyhow I rule out. 
Some years ago in the S. Canara 
jungles a panther killed two cows at 
an interval of several days. The first 
cow’s body lay exposed on the edge 
of the jungle and the vultures came 
down and held high festival. The other 
cow was killed three or four days later 
in the jungle and one of us sat up 
over the body and badly wounded the 
panther, which crawled only a short 
distance away and we finished it off 
next morning. The corpse of this 
cow lay for days, smelling abominably, 
but never a vulture came near it. So 
I feel that it is sight and sight only— 
I can think of no other explanation. 
Can anyone? 

I had an interesting experience 
with the body of this panther. I 
watched it being skinned by the 
village chamar and made him cut the 
skinned carcase about a good deal to 
discover, which of us had actually 
given the fatal shot. I then had the 
carcase dragged to the open ground 
outside the little village. I waited for 
about 10 minutes and no vulture 
appeared, so leaving the headman to 
watch, with orders to call me the 
moment a vulture appeared, I slipped 
into the forest bungalow to get my 
camera. Immediately I heard shouts 
from the Indian and rushed out to see 
three vultures on the body. I took the 
time by my watch. Vultures simply 
hurtled down making quite a loud 
whistling with their wings, dozens of 
them. In exactly 6 minutes nothing 
but a bare skeleton was left and some 
of the vultures were sparring with 
each other. I took a photograph, not 
a good one, and it showed over 80; 
three, I remember, were what the 
natives called ‘“‘king’’ vultures. It 
was to me most remarkable that the 
skeleton had had every vestige of 
flesh torn off it in that incredibly short 
time and appeared dry and one might 
almost say clean. The head, paws 
and possibly tail were missing. Of 
course, had the skin been on it would 
have taken infinitely longer: I have 
many times seen, as no doubt Major 
Jarvis has, two vultures making 
quite a business of pulling to pieces 
the body of a pie dog, whose skin 
no doubt was tough. 

Incidentally, I have. always 
thought it very strange that vultures 
in a hundred years should not have 
found their way to New Zealand, 
where thousands of sheep must die 
annually; but I think I am right in 
saying that they are never found there 
—certainly in seven or eight months 
I never saw any.—R. P. VARWELL 
(Lieut.-Col.), Bath and County Club, 
Bath. 

[That the sense of smell is very 


IN BISLEY CHURCHYARD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


(See letter * A Gloucestershire Story’ 


poorly developed in birds, if indeed 
the majority have any smelling power 
at all, has long been agreed among 
naturalists. A possible exception is 
the wild goose, but even here it may 
be keen eyes rather than a good nose 
which enables the bird to detect the 
sportsman while he is still afar. In 
the case of the vulture, it is un- 
doubtedly a case of eyes and not nose, 


but we are glad to be able to publish 
our correspondent’s interesting evi- 


dence confirming the fact Ep.] 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
STORY 


Sik,—-A curious story is attached to 
the thirteenth-century structure in 
Bisley (Gloucestershire) churchyard, 
shown in the enclosed photograph. 
The monument is believed to cover a 
disused well. According to tradition 
the parish priest on his way home, 
after dining rather too well, fell into 
the well and was drowned. The Pope 
on hearing of this ordered a monument 
to be erected over the well. He also 
ordered that as a punishment for their 
negligence in leaving the well un- 
covered no Bisley parishioner should 
be buried in the churchyard for two 
years. In consequence all burials had 
to take place at Bibury—1I5 miles 
away. Whatever the truth of this 
part of the story it is a fact that a 
corner of Bibury churchyard is to this 
day known as the “ Bisley Piece.” 

The monument consists of a cir- 
cular stone seat, a hexagonal body 
and a= spire.—GWYNETH PENNE- 
THORNE, The Hill House, Lindfield, 
Havward’s Heath, Sussex 


MR. PRICKLES 
Sik,—-Y 9ur correspondent’s letter ard 
picture, “‘ Discretion’ (COUNTRY LIFE, 
January 9) cf two boys who appear 
loath to handle their pet hedgehog 
prompts me to send a photograph of 
my small daughter with her pet. 

She lifts him (or is it her?) by 
sliding the palm of the hand under- 
neath the animal—the belly portion 
being merely hairy and soft. In fact, 
Mr. Prickles, as he is called, seems 
to enjcy a tickle there and usually 
responds with a _ characteristic 
“humph-humph” of pleasure.—J. A 
CARPENTER, Harrogate. 


SUNDIALS AND 
NOCTURNALS 
S1rR,—As an addition to the pictures 
illustrating my article Some Quaint 
Sundials in Country LiFe of March 20 


COUNTRY LiFE- 


I enclose a photograph of a nocturnal 
by Humphrey Cole dated 1569. Its 
publication is allowed by courtesy of 
J. D. U. Warp, 


the British Museum. 
Bradfield, Berkshire 


Str,—Mr. J. D. U. Ward, in his article 
Some Quaint Sundials (March 20), 
makes reference to stained glass 
window dials, and mentions among 
surviving examples one by the glass 
painter, Henry Giles of York (1645 
1709), now preserved in the Muniment 
Room at University College, Oxford 
In a note on this dial in Counrry 
LiFE of July 27, 1940, Mr. Ward 
records the circumstance of its pre- 
sentation to the cellege by the maker 
in 1687 as a token of gratitude for 
the commission to supply the east 
window for the chapel which had 
been given by Dr. John Radclyffe, a 
close friend of the Master, the Rev. 
Obadiah Walker, earlier in the same 
year 

This window, which depicted the 
Nativity, was removed when the east 
end of the chapel was re-built by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in 1862, and fragments 
ef it, which form the figure of the 
Virgin, found 12 years ago in the car- 
penter’s shop, have been re-leaded and 
now hang in a window in the college. 

The sundial, which was in a 


MR. PRICKLES AND FRIEND 


(See letter *‘ Mr. Prickles’’) 


window on the south side of the 
hall, was taken out when the 
hall was reconstructed internally in 
the Gothic manner by the archi- 
tect, Henry Keene, at Sir Roger 
Newdigate’s expense in 1766 and 
the window blocked 
up to allow room for 
a lofty pinnacled 
Gothic mantelpiece in 
marble—encased by an 
oak mantelpiece of 
Jacobean design in 
1903. Beneath the dial 
is a panel of glass, 
measuring I4ins. by 
17ins., painted by the 
donor, Henry Giles, 
with an inscription re 
cording his gift. The 
photograph,taken since 
they were re-leaded, 
shows both the dial 
and the inscription. 
The seventeenth 
century custom of 
painting sundials on 
glass may, as Mr. 
Ward suggests, have 
been developed by 
glass-painters suffering 
from the Puritan 
objection to sacred sub- 
jects being represented 
in coloured glass; and 
the presence of the 
figure of the Saviour on 
the University College 
dial, which had on 
either side panels 
painted with the figures 
of Moses and Elijah, is 
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therefore the more remarkable. It may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that 
at the date when it and the window 
in the chapel were erected, the Master 
of the college, the Rev. Obadiah 
Walker, was a_ professed Roman 
Catholic. History records that in 
September, 1687, King James II 
visited the college, and after being 
entertained in public, was present at 
Vespers in a room in the quadrangle 
adjoining the college chapel, which 
had been appropriated by the Master 
for the celebration of Mass. In 
January of the following year he 
erected a statue of the King inside 
the quadrangle over the gateway 
of the college. On November 8, 
four days after the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, he quitted the 
college, never to return.—H. CLIFFORD 
SMITH, Highclere, neay Newbury. 

PARSLEY SUPERSTITIONS 
Sir,—Another old saying: ‘Only 


an honest man can grow parsley !”’ 
\., Weeke, Winchester. 

ENGLISH BUILDERS AND 
ENGLISH TRADITION 
Str,—The discoveries about the work 
of Edward Tufnell at Langleys are 
of more than particular significance. 
The important facts now unearthed 
about a lovely building 
illustrate what may 
be discovered all over 

England. 

We have suffered 
for generations from 
a separation of design, 
building and sculpture. 
But the whole pith 
of the English tradition, 
from the Middle Ages 
to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is that the craft 
of masonry included 
all three. In the 
case of the Tufnells 
it looks as though 
Edward specialised on 
building, and Samuel 
on sculpture, until, 
on Edward’s_ death, 
Samuel undertook the 
building as well for 
which his dual training 
qualified him. We must 
revise our opinions. 
Too often we think in 
terms of architecture 
too rarely in terms of 
the masonry practised 
by builder-contractors. 
Secondly, we must think 
locally. We have all heard of provincial 
painters like Barker of Bath; or 
of provincial architects like Carr 
of York, or Wood of Bath (who, 
trained probably as masons, seem, in 
an age when the different aspects of 


NOCTURNAL BY HUMPHREY COLE, 


(See letter “Sundials and Nocturnals’’) 


WINDOW DIAL, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 


(See letter ‘‘ Sundials and Nocturnals’’) 


masonry were being graduallydivorced, 
to have chosen architecture alone as 
their métierv). The masons were local; 
masonry was uniygrsal. 

The fact is that England's 
tradition was in the hands of masons 
ranging from men like the Tufnells, 
through the Townsends of Oxford, to 
villagers like James Stubington of 
Bishops Waltham, in Hampshire 
their inspiration and direction came 
from the few Inigo Joneses, Wrens, 
Hawksmoors, Burlingtons and so on, 
who fashioned the taste of the day 
The Roman manner of Rysbrack or 
Scheemakers in sculpture had a 
marked effect upon the mason’s 
sculpture; but not for some time was 
the divorce completed. Sir Robert 
Taylor—the son of a mason—was a 
sculptor of high distinction as well as 
an architect. 

It was a monument of 1765, 
signed by John Townsend, that led 
to the attribution to 
him or his __ father, 
William, of Pembroke 
Chapel, Oxi ord 
(1728-32). Documents 
were subsequently 
found proving — that 
William Townsend was 
the author. No 
clearer example if 
the interrelation ol 
the two could we'll be 
imagined. 

The discoverivs at 
LLangleys also illustrate 
the value of cu- 
ments. But every town 
had its Tufnells. } enry 
Bell of Lynn is known 
from his _ build ngs 
that monuments by 
him survive—that ‘hey 
may even hel 
attributing fu ther 
buildings to hin —!s 
not impossible. — This 
is a priori argum 
confess; but the ; 
dentsaresound. F \ual- 
ly it is a priori pro able 
that obscure ! cal 
sculptors like I ver 
such of Winch ster, 
or Taylor of No ing- 
ham, were bu ders 
also—just as ir the 
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LOOKING UP THE HIGH STREET OF BURFORD 


‘nth century William Byrd of 
built the Sheldonian for 
nut he himself designed the 
Quad of New College, and 
monuments, and invented a 
of staining marble. Byrd’s 
was broad: his detail heavy, 
nely; Townsend was urbane; 
had the gracious civility of 
ital. 
ither Inigo Jones nor Wren 
1umerous school of architects. 
because the continuity of 
tradit. n was in the keeping of these 
now orgotten masons—men who 
built .ouses, and carved their front 
doors and then (as did William 
Stanton, the builder of Belton) 
in the church a monument 
that, after all, was not, until the 
Roman manner became fashionable, 
very different in appearance from a 
front door. The London School, of 
which the Tufnells were worthy 
representatives, was only one of 
countless such schools. These crafts- 
men of the past can only be unearthed 
i) by a scholarly comparison of sculp- 
ture and buildings, (ii) by careful 
reference to documents—corporation 
or private accounts, rate-books, books 
giving the enrolment of apprentices, 
church registers, and so forth. Perhaps 
these few reflections on the tradition 
{ craftsmenship in English building 
may be of interest to your readers, 
and also place in historical per- 
spective the designer of Langleys.— 
EDMUND ESDAILE, Garden Cottage, 
Maids Moreton House, near Bucking- 
ham 
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[If good craftsmanship is to be 
revived in our day—and the recon- 
struction of our cities after the 
war will provide opportunities and 
incentive unequalled since the last 
Fire of London—the builders as well 
as the architects must receive credit 
where it is due. The recognition of 
what the Georgian builder-contractors 
achieved should be a source of pride 
and emulation to their modern 
successors. Incidentally, Mr. Esdaile 
modestly conceals in this admirable 
communication two discoveries, by 
himself, of great interest : the sculptor- 
mason William Stanton’s authorship 
of Belton, which had hitherto been 
popularly ascribed to Wren; and John 
lownsend’s of Pembroke College 
Chapel, Oxford.—Ep.] 


UNPLANNED 
ARCHITECTURE 
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much of planned 
and architecture. At 
it these photographs of 
sides of Burford High Street 
em evidence against the need 
ning, which certainly cannot 

produce such enchanting 
such varied harmonies of 
sonstructions and materials. 
cannot be made an argument 
lanned control of streets, for 
‘e reason that Burford High 
ok 500 years to build and 
be in a greater hurry after 

And the Burford builders, 
heir work looks to us in 
¢ wholly spontaneous, w 
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(See letter ‘Unplanned Architecture ’’) 


controlled by severa important 
factors which made for harmony in 
the variety of five centuries: they 
were limited to local materials; their 
material limited the span of apertures 
and the pitch of roofs; and the 
Georgian folk of Burford were like 
their medieval ancestors in having 
no machines and in living on the land. 
To these material factors was added 
the economic limitation, that the 
wealth available for any construction 
in the town had to be derived from 
its immediate vicinity; neither city 
folk nor chain stores intruded. On 
the positive xsthetic side a certain 
continuity of technical methods and 
standards, if not very visible, must 
have existed in this town near famous 
quarries which produced at least one 


THE DOUBLE BRIDGE ON 


of Wren’s master masons and doubt- 
less many other hereditary firms of 
mason-designers. These men were by 
no means conservative : they intro- 
duced whatever novelties of design 
or construction they knew of, within 
the limits set by the material and 
economic factors. But, looking at 
the result it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that, to some extent, they 
instinctively adjusted the proportions 
of new buildings to their older neigh- 
bours, avoiding deliberate discords. 

It is this amount of control that 
planning seeks to ensure in such a 
street of such an old town as Burford. 
In the reconstruction of city streets, 
though uniformity may sometimes 
be desirable, a degree of variety is 
more human, provided that it is 


THE DEVON 


(Sce letter “Another Double Lridge’’) 


IN THE COTSWOLDS 


within certain limits Architects 
recommend that there should be 
outline schemes for the rebuilding of 
main streets, indicating the general 
levels and proportions of buildings to 
be erected and to which, under the 
Town Planning Act, whoever builds 
in that street must conform. 
Comparing such a_ street as 
Burford with the chaos of the ordinary 
1889-1930 thoroughfare, it will be 
admitted that that degree of control 
is surely reasonable, if only to restore 
the sane limitations originally im- 
posed by  circumstances.—Curis- 


TOPHER HUSSEY, Alton, Hampshire. 


ANOTHER DOUBLE 
BRIDGE 


Sir,—The double bridge at Marton, 
illustrated in your issue of May 1, 
is not unique. This one spans the 
Devon on the borders of Perthshire 
and  Kinross-shire, where it flows 
through one of the most impressive 
gorges in Scotland. The lower arch 
was erected in 1713, the upper about 
a century later, the height of the latter 
above the water being about 90 ft 
As the parapet of the older bridge 
is not 6ins. high, and the roadway a 
bare 10 ft. in width, the crossing of 
the gorge during the intervening 
years must have called for steady 
nerves and careful driving !—R. Kk. 
HoumeEs, Dollar, Scotland. 


$1r,—May I be permitted to point 
out to your correspondent G. ( 

Keighley, in regard to the instance 
you illustrated in your issue of May 1, 
that the ‘“‘Surplus Bridge’’ at Marton 
has a twin in Scotland on the Devon. 

Its name ‘‘ The Rumbling Bridge”’ 
comes from its proximity to the 
Devil’s Cauldron below, where the 
River Devon whirls among huge 
round boulders that are continuously 
rumbling round as the torrent rushes 
through the deep gorge known as the 
Cauldron Linn. 

The legend attached locally to 
the building of the upper bridge as 
far as I can remember it from my days 
of childhood, when I lived hard by 
at the Yetts of Muckart, recounted 
that a gentleman driving a four-in 
hand on his way north, without having 
any idea where he was, drove his 
coach across on a pitch black night, 
enticed on by the light of the inn 
glimmering beyond, and, being unable 
to see at all, put up for the night. 

Next morning, so the story goes, 
he strolled out to see the lie of the 
land and his whereabouts, and on 
seeing the very narrow and_un- 
parapeted bridge he had driven over, 
with its sheer drop below, promptly 
fainted on the spot. No doubt the 
gentleman was someone of authority, 
as shortly after the upper bridge was 
constructed. 

As the RKumbling Bridge is not 
very well known except to fisher- 
men, it may be added that it is situ- 
ated on the Alloa-Kinross road in the 
neighbourhood of the Ochil Hills 
(where the Devon rises), and between 
Glendevon and the Crook o’ Devon. 
—J. J. W. Menzies, Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire. 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. EDBURG 


A DISCOVERY AT STANTON 


HARCOURT 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


TANDING against the north wall of 
the chancel in the village church at 
Stanton Harcourt is a structure of 
Purbeck marble which, in beauty of 

design and craftsmanship, can be matched 
only by the finest among the royal tombs 
at Westminster. Its details, indeed, and 
particularly the looping of drapery over the 
arm in some of its sculptured figures, are 
suggestive of similar mannerisms in the 
tombs of Edmund Crouchback and Aveline, 
his first wife, which Lethaby attributed 
to Alexander of Abingdon, the King’s 
Craftsman, who made the statues for the 
Eleanor Crosses. Whatever its provenance, 
it is one of the supreme achievements of 
English Gothic art at its zenith in the 
earliest years of the fourteenth century. 

In design it resembles a_ large-scale 
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THE 


From many descriptions and draw- 
ings, and from an actual example in the 
British Museum (B.64), we know that the 
feretory, containing the relics of a saint, 
was shaped like a gabled coffin, made of 
precious metals and enriched with jewels 
and enamel; the cover protecting it was 
formed on the model of a small chapel. The 
open arches of the vault on which it rested 
were designed for the convenience of pil- 
grims to the shrine. “Between these 
arches,’’ as Dean Stanley wrote of Becket’s 
shrine at Canterbury, ‘‘the sick and lame 
pilgrims were allowed to ensconce them- 
selves, rubbing their rheumatic backs and 
diseased legs and arms against the marble, 
which brought them into the nearest con- 
tact with the wonder-working body within 
the feretory above.’ The arches must thus 


PURBECK MARBLE PEDESTAL 


The feretory, containing the relics of the saint, rested on the top of the pedestal, 


protected by a 


model of a Lady Chapel forming two bays 
of a vaulted aisle. As it now stands, asa 
canopy upon a freestone base like an altar- 
tomb, the whole has a superficial resemb- 
lance to a sepulchral monument. Anthony 
Wood, who examined it in 1657, calls it the 
tomb of Isabel Camville, who brought the 
manor of Stanton to the Harcourts in the 
days of Henry I, and that statement is 
repeated in the current edition of Murray’s 
Guide to Oxfordshive. But the incongruity 
in material and workmanship between the 
superstructure and its present base is 
immediately obvious; and the flat top, 
which distinguishes it from a tomb-canopy, 
enables the expert eye to recognise it at 
once as the pedestal of a medizval shrine. 

When that top is examined from 
above, four sockets are found in its corners, 
and in one may still be seen the rust of an 
iron pin that once protruded from it. On 
the very similar and almost contemporary 
structure in Hereford Cathedral, two of 
these iron uprights, with the holes for the 
two others, still remain. Their purpose was 
to keep in position the wooden cover sus- 
pended like a font-canopy above the shrine, 
which, by means of counter-weights, was 
pulled down at night to protect the feretory 
resting on its flat top. 


wooden cover 


have stood originally on a lower base than 
at present; part of that base, unmistakably 
identified by its material and workman- 
ship, is built into the west end of one of the 
Harcourt tombs in the neighbouring Har- 
court chapel. Skelton noted this resemb- 
lance in engraving the fragment for the 
frontispiece of his Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 
in 1823, and supposed that the pedestal, of 
which he gives a beautiful plate, had also 
formed part of the tomb. 

The true nature of this structure seems 
to have been first recognised in 1890, when 
a special number of The Builder, of 
August 16, gave a drawing of it and 
described it as a shrine. Twenty years later 
Sir William St. John Hope discussed it in 
The Archeological Journal, and pointed out 
that it must have belonged originally to 
some monastic church and had been placed 
in its present position to serve as an Easter 
sepulchre. This, with its state of almost 
perfect preservation and the Tudor details 
of its present base, suggests a date immedi- 
ately following on the Dissolution. That 
the monastery from which it came was a 
local one was a reasonable supposition; but 
since there were more than a dozen religious 
houses in the neighbourhood, it was pos- 
sible to hazard only a wide conjecture. 


1942 


THE SHRINE FROM BICESTER PRIORY 
As re-erected in 1537; it was then set‘on the crudely 
worked freestone base 
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Photographs by the late F. E. f \ward 

“ONE OF THE SUPREME ACHIEVEME NTS 
OF ENGLISH GOTHIC ART AT ITS ZENI ‘H” 
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St, Frideswide’s Priory, in 
Oxford, alone was ruled out, 
for there the mutilated 
remnants of a similar and al- 
most contemporary pedestal 
still romain in what is now the 
cathe‘ral church of Oxford, 
where, a8 Wood was fond of 
quot-ag, apparently from 
Ausovius, ‘“‘though it be 
dingly lessned and 


exce 
lodge. in obscurity, yet have 
the :2ims a reverent respect 
and . 0e instruct the pensive 
behc. er with an exemplary 
frailt .’’ 

nlike all other existing 
shrin.-bases, however, the 
Stan. n Harcourt example 
inclu;es among its enrich- 
ment a series of 12 armorial 
shiel: ; to provide a clue to 
its p »venance. Though the 
tinct res have mainly per- 
ishec, except for some traces of gold leaf, the 
char,°s, being incised or cut in relief, are 
still or the most part discernible, and in par- 
ticul: °a coat of wavy bars repeated on three of 
thes ields is unmistakable and led Skelton, in 
1823, to describe the structure as a tomb of the 
Blou t family, who bear barry nebuly sable and 
gold. 
one of the eight shields visible from the 
floor, nowever, affords conclusive evidence. Buta 
slim and reasonably agile person can insinuate his 
figury into the space provided for the limbs of 
afflic:ed pilgrims and so reach the splay of the 
lance’ window behind, from which he may 
examine the four shields at the back of the 
structure. Three of these, again, are of them- 
selves indecisive. The fourth, until one morning 


10 years ago, showed only an empty field of 
deep azure. I had many times peered at it in vain. 
But that morning some instinct led me to wet 
my finger and rub its dim, blue surface. Out 
of the dust-filmed azure, came a flash of gold. 
No prospector, snatching at his first nugget, 
could have thrilled as I did at the sight; for 
there, clearly before me, was a golden lioncel; 
and soon, like the details in a developing photo- 
graphic plate, appeared five more. I knew 
that shield: I had seen it at Salisbury on the 
tomb of William Longsword, son of Henry II. 
and lair Rosamund. And I knew then that the 
thrice-repeated wavy coat must be for Basset; 
the connection was familiar to me from long 
acquaintance with White Kennett’s Parochial 
Antiquities; I remembered it on the seal of the 
Augustine Priory of St. Edburg, founded at 
Bicester in 1182 by Gilbert Basset, whose 
granddaughter brought its patronage, with the 
manor of Bicester, to the son and heir of 
William Longespée; and so I knew that the 
slab on which I was leaning had once borne the 
feretory containing the bones of St. Edburg, 
one of those mysterious personalities of whom 
it has been said that ‘though their names are 
justly reverenced by men their good deeds are 
known only to God.”’ 

Hurrying home, I found, from records 
quoted in Blomfield’s Deanery of Bicester that 
the Priory Church had been enlarged in 1300 
and that “the Image and Shrine of St. Edburg”’ 
were thenceforward frequently mentioned in 
the Accounts of Oblations to the Relics still pre- 
Served at the Record Office (Miscellanea of 
the Exchequer, Bundles 55, 56). From the 
genealogical evidence in White Kennett and in 
Dugdale’s Baronage of England I was enabled to 
identify the other shields on the shrine, one of 
them, bearing a purple lion on a golden field, 
bein: that of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who, 
as husband of the Longespée heiress and, as such, 
the contemporary Patron of the Priory, is the 


most orobable donor of the shrine. He was the 
last his line, as she was the last of hers; their 
daug ter and heiress brought their lands and 
Patr:age to Thomas of Lancaster, son of 
Edm :nd Crouchback, whose arms are also on 
the «irine. As their marriage took place in 
1294. the work must be not earlier than that 
date They died without issue. But descen- 
dant: of Henry II and Fair Rosamund still 
exist 1 the female line, deriving from a younger 
ng William Longsword. One of them is 


Prime Minister of England, and by a 


DETAIL OF THE SCULPTURE OF THE 
THE CANOPY 


one to gain 
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strange coincidence his family owns the Palace at 
Woodstock traditionally associated with the 
romance of his ancestors. (COUNTRY LIFE, 
December 19, 1941.) 

Of the fate of the shrine at the Dissolution 
of the Priory, in 1537, nothing is recorded. But 
the sheriffs and magistrates of counties were 
made responsible to the Government for the 
destruction of all shrines and relics; and the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire in that year was Sir Simon 
Harcourt. Anthony Wood asserts that he 
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was an adherent of the old 
religion ; he was certainly a 
collateral descendant of the 
founder of the Priory, and his 
arms were seen by Wood in 
the parish church, to which 
they had been transferred 
from that of the monastery 
nearby. It seems clear, 
therefore, that reverence, 
either for his ancestors or for 
their Faith, induced him to 
preserve the shrine base and 
remove it to his own parish 
church, where its pedestal was 
set upon a taller base to serve 
as an Easter sepulchre, one of 
its columns being removed for 
easier access, and parts of its 
original base used to widen a 
table-tomb nearby. 

Thus only the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Hereford can 
compare with its perfectness 
of structural preservation; as an example of 
medieval colouring and gilding it has no rival 
at all. 

The shields shown in the illustrations are: 
East, the Priory and the King, Edward I; south, 
the Patron, Henry Lacy, Thomas of Lancaster, 
Hugh Le Despenser, Alianor of Provence; west, 
Basset with a bendlet (perhaps for Dr. Amory) 
and Philip Basset. The sculptured figures 
in the angle-niches are those of the four 
Evangelists. 


GREEN PLOVER ON THE MUD-FLATS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


LTHOUGH not yet wholly a bird of 
the mud-flats, like the Grey plover, 
the Green plover is greatly attracted 
by them. The flowing or ebbing of 

of the tide at the darkening is almost as powerful 
a stimulus to his organism as the rising of the 
moon. With the twilight the ceaseless spring 
crying and crazy “lapping’”’ crescends to its 
wildest, to continue through the night if there 
bea moon. A superb moonlit night with a touch 
of frost and ground mist, or Duncandale, as 
they call it on Holy Island, and every plover 
is falling through the bright night and every 
snipe “drumming”: for dry cold—to put it 
unscientifically—is a strong secondary stimulus 
to song, display and sexual impulses in most 
birds and beasts. 


THOUSANDS IN THE POOLS 


Where their customary feeding-grounds 
adjoin mud-flats, there are always plover 
passaging to and fro over the sea-wall, and 
hundreds or thousands bathing in the pools and 
standing about on the sand-spits. Although 
they feed spasmodically at any hour of the day, 
but chiefly, I think, in the early morning and 
at moonrise—for the Green plover is as appar- 
ently irregular in his feeding hours as the Ringed 
plover—their visits to the flats and sand-banks 
are essentially a matter of social pleasure. 

Here, one gives that typical little jump with 
“hackled”’ wings at another with some pre- 
sumed tit-bit; there, two are sparring with 
little leaps one over the other, or jumping a foot 
or two into the air, like barn-door cockerels 
with raised wings and crests. <A cock is sitting 
back almost on his tail, pulling, thrush-like, 
at an enormous lug-worm: twice he pauses 
to rest from his tug-of-war, though keeping a 
strained hold on the worm, before pulling it 
out of its burrow at a third long tug and 
dashing it on the mud. 

Suddenly, the bulk of the thousand rise 
simultaneously—for no apparent reason—with 
a muffled thundering of broad splay-tipped 
wings, and when at a considerable height (a 
thousand feet perhaps) the flickering pack begins 
to disintegrate over a great area of flats. 
Individual plover fall hundreds of feet with 
abandoned twirling stoops—an incredibly swift 
rocketing quarter-banking from side to side— 
dropping flatly in plunges of demonic energy. 

Plover, more than any other birds, enable 
some understanding of the 





mechanism of simultaneous flight-movement. 
A column several score strong stoops from the 
rear first, separate lengths of the column 
obeying the impulse to stoop when they sense 
the altered flight-movements of the plover 
immediately behind them. Plover are very 
sensitive to one another’s activities. 1 do not 
suppose that down on the Devon fresh-marshes, 
where perhaps 10,000 plover winter, half an 
hour passes any day without my being suddenly 
aware that the sky is full of lapping wings. As 
far as I can see over mud-flats, marshes and 
the Saxon tillage of Braunton Great Field, the 
sky teems with flickering flights of plover, 
thousands of curlew and Golden plover, and 
streaming packs of redshank, coalescing and 
disintegrating, and then gradually twirling and 
drifting down to earth again. 


SPONTANEOUS FLIGHT 

Sometimes I have watched a couple of 
hundred Green plover rise into an empty sky, 
and no sooner have they mounted a few feet 
into the air than every flock of plover and curlew 
and starlings for miles over the marshes and 
burrows is up too—so instantaneously that it 
has seemed to me that some more subtle com- 
munication than the sight of their fellows is 
responsible for the spontaneity of their rising. 

The most usual causes of this unrest are 
gunshots and hawks. The plover has a curious 
antipathy for any kind of bird of prey, though 
he is not to any extent their hereditary prey, 
and the antipathy is not based on “fear.’’ 
Rarely is the hawk the sporting aggressor. The 
mere passing over the marshes of merlin, 
peregrine, or sparrow-hawk, and to a lesser 
degree ravens: the mere ‘“‘standing over”’ of 
a buzzard, is enough to set the whole world of 
plover and curlew in a ferment of unrest, and 
cause all the plover to get on the wing uneasily. 
Individuals and packs of plover will mob a 
hawk from end to end of the marshes: one 
plover after another taking up the pursuit over 
his particular stretch of winter feeding territory. 
Sometimes a peregrine or a merlin will play 
with a plover for minutes at a time: the latter 
deliberately making after the hawk, who may 
be desirous of continuing on his way, and has 
instead to wheel round and meet his harrier, 
stooping and soaring, but neither making any 
real attempt to strike. But most often the 
hawk gets over these troublous plover terri- 
tories as unobtrusively as may be. 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT OUR FARMING 


FE shall all miss Professor Scott 
Watson while he is away in America. 
The job he has undertaken as 
Agricultural Attaché at Washington 
and Agricultural Adviser to the High Com 
missioner in Canada is a new one and he will 
have to make his position there. American and 
Canadian farmers have hazy ideas of our 
agriculture. They know that we breed some 
first-class pedigree stock, but they imagine that 
most of England is devoted to deer parks, 
gardens and recreation grounds. Professor Scott 
Watson comes of Scottish farming stock 
himself and he knows British agriculture as 
thoroughly as any man. If he succeeds in 
getting a better understanding between the 
agriculture of America and our own agriculture, 
he will achieve something well worth while not 
only in the war effort but for afterwards. 
* * * 
T the present time we rely largely on 
America for supplies of machinery and 
phosphates. What we draw from them comes 
out of the requirements of their own farmers 
because so many of their factories are now given 
over to making tanks and munitions, and there 
is little production to spare. America rightly 
wants to be satisfied that we are making the 
fullest use of the resources she is sending to us. 
Professor Scott Watson will be able to 
give first-hand evidence, not only in official 
circles, but also direct to farmers in the Middle 
West and elsewhere in the States and Canada. 
He has the advantage also of being a practised 
broadcaster. 
* * * 
OOKING ahead we need on both sides of 
the Atlantic to be thinking how our 


agricultural interests can best be dovetailed. 
A start towards better understanding by the 
primary producers was made at the Sydney 
Conference, when Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 


and other representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union met farming leaders from New 
Zealand, South Africa and Canada, as well as 
Australia. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith has 
been out of agricultural politics for some time, 
tackling a very difficult job as Governor of 
Burma, but Mr. Cleveland Fyfe, the General 
Secretary of the National Farmers’ Union, who 
was another of the delegates to the Sydney 
Conference, has kept the flame of understanding 
well alight. He has broadcast more than once 
to the farmers of the Empire reminding them 
of the possibilities of co-operation after the 
war. The time may not be ripe for official 
conferences, but the better we understand each 
other now the more hope there is of getting 
working agreements after the war to avoid 
market gluts and ensure that primary pro- 
ducers are not handicapped by the uncertainties 
which troubled them before this war. 
* * 


AR Agricultural Committees are now 

farming 151,757 acres in England and 
Wales. This is a surprisingly big area and 
inost of it is being done well. Committee 
farming is always open to criticism, especially 
as most of the land in hand has been taken 
away from those who were considered to be 
bad farmers. The Committees have their 
own machinery and their own labour. They 
may, it is true, be tempted to spend rather 
more time on their own land than on contract 
work for other farmers so as to make a good 
showing. They may also apply fertilisers rather 
more generously than other farmers. But the 
important matter is that the land they are 
farming is producing much more food than it 
did formerly. In most counties the Committees 
only hold on to land for which they cannot find 
a good tenant. The general policy is to let off 
farming land as soon as it has been put in 
decent order. This may mean clearing scrub 
or extensive drainage works involving consider- 
able expenditure which an individual would 
not be prepared to face. The total area of 
which the Committees have taken possession 
in England and Wales since the start of the war 
is 223,938 acres, so a good part has been handed 


over direct to approved tenants. In addition, 
a good many farming tenancies have been 
changed under pressure from the Committees. 


* & 


} ee ERE are those who argue that the War 
Agricultural Committees have been given 
too much power and that in some cases worthy 
farmers have been dispossessed. Under the 
present system what happens is this. The 
District Committee is responsible for seeing 
that all the land in the district is properly 
farmed. They have graded the local farmers 
“A,” “B” and “C.’’ The “C” farmers, whose 
production is unsatisfactory by local standards, 
are required to follow specific directions about 
cropping and the management of their land. If 
they fail to make a better showing the District 
Committee may feel that someone else ought 
to be given a chance of making better use of 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





the holding. The Committee puts forward a 
recommendation to the County War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee. This Comm 'ttee 
then sends two of its members to inspec* the 
farm and meet the farmer. They make a r 
and if the Executive Committee decide 
recommend the Minister of Agricultur 
dispossess the farmer, the Ministry’s 
Commissioner inspects the farm to forn 
opinion. So there are several safeguards ag 

the abuse of Committee powers and what 

be called ‘‘village pub politics.’’ Before 
final action is taken the farmer concernec. 
the right to appear before the Exec 
Committee and put his case in person. | 

this system a farmer is judged by his f: | 
farmers with the safeguard that no 
decision is taken without the concurren:s 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s Land 
missioner. CINCINNATUS, 


A MORE ACTIVE TENDENCY 


EGOTIATIONS are in progress, and 
some of quite an encouraging kind, 
concerning country estates as well as 
London lots. Regarding the first- 
mentioned, while they are mainly in 

respect of extensive agricultural properties, they 
embrace also an important residential element. 

Some of the stronger bidders now busy in the 
market evidently contemplate the eventual use for 
their original purpose of mansions that for the time 
being are under requisition. Others have an eye 
on houses that have been for a good many months 
occupied as offices. It is recognised that time may 
yet be prolonged before reconversion is possible, 
and, whatever sums may be receivable as recompense 
for war-time occupation, much money will have to 
be laid out by buyers of requisiticned or other 
temporarily used properties, in order to put them 
in acceptable condition again. 

The expenditure that will be needed varies 
greatly according to the manner of use of the 
houses and lands. It will, as a rule, be nothing like 
so much for property that is at present in use as 
official or commercial offices as in the case of pro- 
perties that are officially requisitioned. Unfor- 
tunately, carelessness, and often a certain amount 
of wilfulness, have swollen the bill which must 
eventually be met for reinstatement, where houses 
have been held in connection with the fighting forces. 


SCOTTISH TRANSACTIONS 


\IR IAN WALKER has acquired from the 
S Cluny Trustees, the Slains Estate, which 
includes parts of the picturesque village of Collieston 
and Old Slains Castle. The estate, bordering on the 
Aberdeenshire coast, extends to over 8,000 acres. 
It includes 54 farms and crofts, besides houses and 
feus in Collieston. Part of the estate runs into the 
Links of Forvie, a haunt of sea birds stretching 
from near Collieston to the mouth of the Ythan. 

Another well-known Aberdeenshire estate, 
Tonley, near Alford, is for sale. Many farms in the 
fertile Vale of Alford, famous also for farm stock, 
may thus change ownership. Some of these farms 
have been tilled by members of the same family 
for generations. Tonley extends to over 4,000 acres. 
In addition to the farm lands it includes sporting 
ground which has long enjoyed a reputation for 
producing an excellent mixed bag. The estate is 
offered for sale as a whole, in the first instance. 
If not sold in one lot, it is intended to offer the 
higher ground as a sporting estate, and the Valley 
farms as an agricultural estate. Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff acted for the Cluny Trustees in 
the Slains transaction, and are representing the 
owners of Tonley. Lately the firm negotiated on 
behalf of Major Archibald Grant the sale of the 
7,500 acre estate of Wester Elchies, on Speyside, 
which includes fishings on the Spey. 


A SCORE OF COUNTRY SALES 


A NEW list of 20 property sales has just been 
issued by Mr. Frank D. James (Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices). It includes one property 
which was to have come under the hammer this 
week, namely Brooklands at Bray, in the sale of 
which Mr. Cyril Jones’s Maidenhead office co- 
operated. Among the properties are The Gables 
at Berkhamsted, the joint agents being Messrs, 
Knight, Frank and Rutley; Baldwyns Park, at 
East Grinstead ; and another Sussex lot, The Gote, 


at Streat; many Surrey freeholds, including ‘ toke 
Bury at Kingston Hill, with Messrs. Goddarc and 
Smith; Tithe Barn, a Haslemere house; Copley, at 
Kingston, with Messrs. Hampton and Sons; and 
Hampshire and Kentish houses, in conjunction, in 
certain cases, with local agents. 

Current offers by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices include some at fixed rents or prices. A 
modernised stone house in 45 acres, between 
Taunton and Yeovil, may be had, with vacant 
possession, for £7,500; and a restored seventeenth- 
century freehold farmhouse and 60 acres, on the 
Chesham side of Berkhamsted, for £6,250. 

Prices quoted by Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock include £5,250 for a Sussex freehold of 
4 acres, with a well-equipped early nineteenth- 
century house; and £4,000, for a Somerset freehold 
of 10 acres, with a stone house. 

Freeholds of from an acre upwards, many of 
them within easy reach of London, await offers 
through Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. Prices range 
from £1,250 upwards. Examples are a freehold 
of over an acre, close to Frant and Tunbridge 
Wells, for £2,100; and a modernised house in an 
acre, 24 miles from Cannon Street, for £2,250. 
For 2 acres between Leatherhead and Guildford, 
the price asked is £3,500, Messrs. F. L. Mercer 
and Co. stating that an offer of £3,000 has just been 
rejected. 


FARM AND TRAINING-GALLOPS 


ARBURY CASTLE FARM, 596 acres, five or 
B six miles from Swindon and Marlborough, 
will shortly come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Loveday 
and Loveday, at Swindon. The comfortable 
farmhouse and the buildings and land are let separ- 
ately at a total rent of £579 a year. The vendor 
pays back £90 for grazing and some of the buildings. 
Part of Barbury Castle Farm has been used as 
training-gallops, and it was there that such well- 
known horses as Brown Jack, Kellsboro Jack, and 
Morse Code were trained. 

The vendor of a farm of 400 acres, in the 
vicinity of Berkhamsted, asks £11,000 for it, and 
expresses his desire to remain on the farm at 4 
rent of £400 a year. The land is free of tithe and 
land tax. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
the agents. 

Rents and prices named by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson include £250 a year for an unfurn shed 
modern house and a couple of acres, four niles 
from Didcot; and £3,150 for a Tudor house and 
about 3 acres, near Horley. 

Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Somerset are 
represented in Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and ~0.s 
current offers. For first-rate houses in about 4 .cres 
prices average £3,550. 


MERLY HOUSE—AUCTION DA E 


“APTAIN A. V. HAMBRO, M.P., has arr aged 
> with Messrs. Fox and Sons that they shall 
submit Merly House and 227 acres, as a wh .¢ 
in lots at Bournemouth, on June 4. The esi te} 
a mile from Wimborne Minster, and it a: }01ms 
Broadstone Golf Links. Messrs. Fox and 5028 
have another Dorset property to deal with, ne ely, 
a choice house and 11 acres commanding a gl.\10US 
view over the valley of the Stour, and the r at § 
£350 a year. ARB! 2R 
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THE CHOICE COLLECTION 


OBJECTS OF ART & FURNITURE 


ri- formed by the late GEORGE A. LOCKETT, Esq,, and now sold owing to 
“i the death of Mrs. GEORGE LOCKETT, late of 58, Princes GATE, S.W.7 


rt 
to 
to 
nd 
1is 
ist 


the 285. A Cabasset Casque, Bavarian, ; ; ~ : z 287. A Fine Salade of Queue, French or German, 
late 16th Century ‘? ‘ : aa : ? circa 1460 


of . 317. A Full, Suit of Armour, German, 
ers circa 1540-50 


4 


rd, Se: 3 ES —~ 


een A *< 
gyn 


Sr Wy a 
ger OZ ee Sys 


viles 153. .A Louis XV Commode, 4ft. 5 in. wide, stamped 144. Pair of Louis XV Marquetry Encoignures—33} ins. 
and D.F., ME. wide—stamped Joseph 


WHICH (by order of the Executors) WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


“CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, Ltd. 


(I. O. CHANCE, SIR‘HENRY FLOYD, BART., THE RIGHT HON. JOHN GRETTON, M.P., GORDON HANNEN, R. W. LLOYD and SIR ALEC MARTIN) 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
oi On THURSDAY, JUNE 11 and FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1942 


ely, AT ONE O’CLOCK PRECISELY 

4 $ ¢ } ; 7. +4 . . r + . . r 
at May ‘  tewed Two Days preceding, and Catalogues had, at Messrs. CuristiE, MANsSon & Woops’ Offices, Derby House, Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1 
3k Teleph MAYFAIR 5311 Telegrams : CHRISTIART, WESDO, LONDON 
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Vith-hour 
PLANS 


for 


Winter Mitk 








The nation must have milk. It is what your farm 
will produce that will count next winter. Have you 
done all you can to provide the feeding stuffs your herd 
will then need? Here are things you can still do. 


@ Sow more Swedes and late Kale. 
It is not yet too late to sow mangolds. You cannot do 
without them in the “ hungry ” spring months. They 
give a greater weight of food than any other crop. 


@ Top-dress for top yields. 

Order Sulphate otf Ammonia to give increased 
dressings to mangolds and swedes, and to kale for 
autumn and early winter use. Swedes will repay a 
total dressing ot 24 cwt., mangolds 3 cwt. and marrow- 
stem kale, to be consumed before Christmas, at least 
4 cwt. per acre. 


@ Cut Grass in leafy stage for Hay. 
This gives better quaiity. The smaller weight is 
usually made up by a heavier aftermath. 


@ Plan to make Silage. 

Silage will be your sheet anchor next winter. Top- 
dress with 1-13 cwt. of Sulphate of Ammonia per 
acre as soon as the hay 1s off to ensure a good after- 
math. 


@ Send for Growmore Leaflet No. 80 “ Feeding for Winter Milk” 
to the Mimstry of Agriculture, Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancs. 


@ Accept the Government’s new offer 
—lime at quarter price, if you order 
immediately and take delivery now. 
See your merchant at onee. 


ISSUED BY THE M:NISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
[LENE LE TE ILL OOI OED DEI 





Of those things which 
“ Britain makes better 
than any other country 
the sparking plug is an 
important example 


second to none 
for use in 

all petrol engines 

the world over 


LODGE PLUGS LTD. 
RUGBY 











ot 


We regret that in the meantime the 
supply of ESSE Cooking Equipment 
except for work of national importance 
is very limited and we ask the induigence 
of purchasers if delay occurs in tulfilling 
their requirements. 

THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. /85: 


Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.1, and II LudgateCircus, £.C.4 
Also at LIVERPOOL - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW 











Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISK* 
in original OLD FASHIONEL 

FLASK 
Unsurpassed in  qualit 
although restricted i 
distribution by scarcity ¢ 

old Stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SO: 
INVERNESS 
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The win 


in the 
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SOLUTION to No. 643. 


ner of this Crossword, the clues for which appeared 
ssue of May 22, will be announced next week 











winner of Crossword No. 642 is 
ir. S. Davenport, West Cliff, 
Bembridge. 





ACROSS 

\ pigeon reflected in the glass (7) 

What the tripper did? (7) 

John aspires to meet the weathercock 
(11) 

‘oncern in Alaska, woe is me ! (4) 

The boy’s is no bird, but it flies high 
(4) 

Stiff, and somewhat planetary (7) 

lifty ’osses gone astray (6) 

Jerusalem, Ladysmith, 
suggest a few (6) 

Glad eye of the King of Bashan in a 
rather fishy condition? (6) 

lo execution, perhaps, or merely what 
the orchestra did first (two words, 
3, 3) 

Lord Kindersley’s rather than Lord 
Woolton’s hoarders? (6) 

Tristan’s lady (6) 


Sebastopol 
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CROSSWORD 
No. 644 


. “Do good by , and blush to find 
it fame.’’—Pope (7) 

. I in the chicken run am confronted 
with disaster ! (4) 

. Reed instrument (4) 

. Dorothy Sayers’s thrice three cutters- 
out? (two words, 4, 7) 

. Assails (7) 

. Slaughter begun by the motor (7) 


DOWN 


. Lewis Carroll’s little girls presumably 
stuck fast in this well ! (7) 
. Present in 31’s belfry (4) 


3. Exercises (6) 
5. Indian princes (6) 


. Pook’s Hill is an address to find him 


(4) 

. Pluto at the very summit of comfort ! 
(7) 

. Mrs. Murdstone’s other name (5) 

. It always was a thin one; on losing it, 
will the polony’s cousin feel still 


more sensitive at breakfast? (two 


words, 7, 4) 
. Regal title for White’s or Almack’s? 
(three words, 4, 2, 5) 


3. Elders (7) 


. «Hebrew tongue (7) 
. “One crowded hour of glorious life 
~Is worth an —-—— without a name.”’ 
—Mordaunt (3) 
. Everybody’s in the Mall (3) 
. Perhaps it will come as A.I cream by 
lease-and-lend (7) 


22. Just turn it (and it doesn’t refer to 


poetry) (7) 
. Stripe (6) 


25. Somewhat insane up-and-down lady 


(5) 

And here in the country is an 
tail ! (6) 

A girl fashioned from a tin (4) 

Algerian port from which nothing left 
in a hurry (4) 


A.I. 
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A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed 
envelope) ‘‘Crossword No. 644, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, 
June 4, 1942. 


solution opened. 
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SAFETY IS TO BE ASSURED 


Jonstant vigilance is the price of safety. 


must ever be alert. 


the necessary precautions. 


and, carelessness also exacts its toll. 


t afford to take risks. 
linings efficient. 


g confidence. You are safer 


FERODO 
Brake and Clutch Linings 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


lf 
DO LIMITED 


At sea, watchful 
No let-up is permissible in these 
of danger—for safety is assured only to those who 


His brakes must be sound — and 2 
Reline your brakes with Ferodo linings 
you take the wisest step in the maintenance of safety. 
gs such as these—sure-gripping, smooth in action 
ough in wear—give greater retardation and promote 
with Ferodo Brake 
zs. Consult your dealer about them when next you reline. 


® 


The road-user 





BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 











LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN WHEN 
YOU RELINE 





—EQu 


# 


MILK 
COOLING 


RE STCOLD 


PM EN FT 


PRE STCOLJ) 


Economical cooling without risk of dilution is 
assured by ‘Prestcold’ equipment incorpora- 
ting sturdy twin cylinder slow running 
refrigeration units and positive automatic 
control. The equipment is entirely British made 
and available against licenses. Servicing facili- 


ties are available in all parts of the country. 
Inspections and schemes arranged according to requirements 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LTD. 
COWLEY, OXFORD * POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, W.4 
8, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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SIR RICHARD 
BURTON’S 
WIFE 


JEAN BURTON 


The life story of Isabel 
Arundell, wife of the Vic- 
torian explorer and erotic 
writer. 

““The two Burtons provide 
one of the most curious 
stories in an age rich with 


personalities. Miss Burton 
has told it well.” —TIMES LIT. 
SUPP. 


*““No work of fiction could 
hold more absorbing matter 
than you will find in this 
astonishing record of two 
crazily adventurous people.”’ 
—SYDNEY W. CARROLL (Daily 
Sketch.) 12/6 net 


ALTERNATIVE NON-FICTION 
CHOICE OF THE BOOK SOCIETY 


HERE’S 


RICHNESS! 
JAMES AGATE’s 


anthology 
of his own writings 


Foreword by 
OSBERT SITWELL 
“The real joke is that the 
title describes it accurately 

. delightfully readable.” — 
BRENDA SPENDER (Homes and 
Gardens). 10/6 net 


BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION 


MRS 
APPLEYARD’S 
YEAR 


LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 


Mrs Appleyard is delightful 
to meet. She has been 
compared to Mrs Miniver, 
and is the mother of an 
almost-grown-up family. A 


thoroughly enjoyable book 
that will cause many a 
chuckle. 7/6 net 


SEAVACUEE 
JESSIE MAY BURT 


A charming little tale of a 
Glasgow boy in Canada. 
8/6 net 


New Impressions Ready 


Pierrot 
by FRANCIS KOZIK 
** Makes delightful reading.” 


—RALPH STRAUS (Sunday 
Times). 9/6 net 


Spring Symphony 
by ELEANOR PAINTER 


** Has a truly delightful air of 
romance.”—FRANK SWINNER- 
TON (Observer). 9/- net 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
IN AUSTRIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


USTRIA, lying at the very 
heart of Europe, was an 
immense area of chaos be- 
tween the end of the last 

war and the occupation by Hitler. 
It was impossible that such a 
state of things should not, in the 


long run, have the gravest conse- 
quences for all Europe, but few people 
in Western Europe, 
at all events, seemed 
deeply disturbed. It 
is easy to throw 
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BETWEEN HITLER 
AND MUSSOLINI 


that he was a bad hat. As to the holes 
made by artillery in the blocks of 
workmen’s flats—well, they were only 
little holes. 

Fey is the villain, too, when it 
comes to the murder of Dollfuss. 
When this took place, Starhemberg 
was in Italy. He does not accuse Fey 
of arranging the murder. His sug- 
gestion is that Fey 
knew two days 
§ ahead “that some- 
thing was going to 


one’s mind back and y P happen.”’ He de- 

recall that there rince cided to allow the 

were collections for Starhemberg putsch to take place 

the distressed, that (Hodder & Stoughton, I 5s.) with the idea of 

there was a general intervening at the 
sey SIR RICHARD . 


of workmen’s flats 
springing up in a 
country which the 
witless would have 
liked to remain 
associated with the 
waltzes of Strauss § 
and dirndl dresses 
and a_ Hollywood 
compound of gaiety and nostalgia. 

What, in fact, was happening 
behind the country’s facade few 
seemed to know; yet this will be a 
focal point of historical study when 
the years between the wars come 
under the microscope. It will be im- 
possible, when this study is made, to 
omit as an essential document Prince 
Starhemberg’s memoirs: Between 
Hitler and Mussolini (Hcdder and 
Stoughton, 15s.). 


FENELLA 


§ 
r 
\ * 
§ 
§ 
regret about blocks § 
§ 
§ 
§ 
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DOLLFUSS’S FRIEND 

All through the years in question 
Prince Starhemberg, scion of an old 
family of soldiers, was intimately con- 
cerned in what was happening in 
Austria. He was the virtual creator 
and the controller of a powerful 
military organisation called the 
Heimatschutz. He was Dollfuss’s 
admirer and right-hand man, and 
during those years brought the 
Heimatschutz within the service of 
the State. He was, for a time after 
the death of Dollfuss, the head of the 
State. When Schuschnigg took over, 
Starhemberg served under him for a 
time, but never with the enthusiasm 
and understanding that had existed 
between him and Dollfuss. Finally he 
retired from the Government, the 
Heimatschutz was disbanded as a 
gesture of appeasement to Hitler, and 
when the Nazis marched in, Prince 
Starhemberg had wisely marched out. 
He is now a pilot in the Free French 
air force. 

In this book we have Starhem- 
berg’s own account of these matters, 
his apologia for his life during those 
days. His conduct in many matters 
has not escaped criticism, and no 
doubt many of the points he makes 
here will excite lively reply from many 
quarters. There was, for example, the 
shooting of Ausirian workers in 1934. 
Starhemberg skates very circum- 
spectly over this affair, dealing with 
it thoroughly and putting all the 
blame on to Major Fey. He admits 
that he himself was responsible for 
Fey’s being in the position to take 
the action he did; but pleads that he 
misunderstood Fey, did not realise 





BURTON’S WIFE 
By Jean Burton 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 


By Margery Nugent 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
Spaaaaaaaadr 


crisis and so magni- 
fying his reputation 
as the man who 
could alWays be 
relied on to be 
there when Austria 
wanted him. But 
this time he was too 
late, and the putsch 
became a murder. 

In the days immediately following 
the last war, Prince Starhemberg was 
attracted to Hitler and his methods. 
When those methods were seen to 
include the absorption of Austria 
within the ‘“‘greater Reich’’ Starhem- 
berg drew in his horns, being con- 
vinced that Austria was the key-State 
of Roman civilisation, that Prussia 
was an outpost of barbarism, and that 
the two could not and must not 
incorporate. 

In this view he was bolstered up 
by Mussolini, with whom he had many 
encouraging interviews, who feared 
German ambition for an outlet on the 
Adriatic, who supplied arms and 
money to Austria, and who, when 
Dollfuss was murdered, made the 
significant gesture of moving troops 
to the Brenner. 

Even after Italy’s invasion of 
Abyssinia, Prince Starhemberg found 
Mussolini still confident that there 
could be no irreparable breach in his 
relationships with England and France. 
Colonial adventures, he hinted, were 
a bagatelle; what mattered was the 
peace of Europe, and England and 
France would do nothing to imperil 
that. 


MUSSOLINI’S PART 


Prince Starhemberg read _ the 
situation more accurately. He had 
come to London to attend the funeral 
of King George, and when he next saw 
Mussolini he told him that British 
public opinion had been irrevocably 
alienated from Italy. Mussolini re- 
plied that England would accept the 
accomplished fact. ‘“‘They know very 
well that they need me in Europe, 
and it is not to their interest to weaken 
me.”’ 

All the Prince’s conversations 
with Mussolini are profoundly interest- 
ing. At the beginning Mussolini strikes 
a note of both amusement and con- 
tempt where Hitler is concerned. The 
note changes to anxiety; then defin- 
itely to fear. He plays with the idea 
of an alliance, rejects it. “It is im- 
possible to make a pact with Germany. 
Germany will never keep a pact. She 
does not want peace. Germany wishes 
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Gilbert and Sullivan- 
Sutcliffe and Hobbs- 


The 
Perfect 
Pair 


They were perfect partners 
In their special jobs. 


Hansel and Gretel— 
Darby and Joan— 

In the closest partnershi , 
They became well-know . 


Samson and Delilah— 
Juno and Jove- 
Johnson and Boswell- 
Brighton and Hove. 





Stanley and 
Livingstone-~ 
My Girl and Me— 
Laurel and Hardy-~- 
Tweedle-dum 
and -der, 


Pe 8 


= “f 


The Elephant 


and Castle— , 


Dick Turpin and 


Euthymol and your toothbrush- 


his mare. 


Make the perfect pair ! 


The perfect partnership! — your 
toothbrush and Euthymol. Dentists 


ha 


ve recommended this antiseptic 


tooth paste for over forty years. 

















JANE ann JUDY | 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 





Ex 


pert in re-creating your disused clothes 





Ladies’ Tailors 


Sloane 
1537 London, S.W.1 | 


Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhapsin men’s 
juits and great-coats, 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suitsor . coats. 


JANE nial JUDY 


Dressmokers * Furriers 
Milliners 


36, Wilton Place, 




















Swinborne’s 


Isinglass 


Patented in 1847 


A variety of attractive dishes - nd | 
milk jellies easily made. 


ally suitable for children. 


Free Recipe Booklet from 


G. P. SWINBORNE & CC 


Coggeshall, Colchester, Es: °x 
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ENGLISH CUT CRYST cL 


DOOR-HANDLES, ALSO 


BEAUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED CHI 4 
FINGER PLATES AND DOOR-KNO 5 


CHARLES HARDEN, 136, BAKERST: £21, 
(opp. Baker Street Station) W.1. Wel. 


ARTISTS DESIGNS 
Coloured Illustrations 1/6 post free 
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A hunter’s fascinating 





adventures in England, 





Scot'and, India and the 


U.S.A. 


W INDEPRINGS 
WITH A 
‘ HOTGUN 
iy ‘AJOR SIR EDWARD 
DURAND, BT. 


The | eld: **Much of great value here for 











then ice, who cannot fail to profit from 
scar’ ilreading. There is little that Sir 
Edw: | does not know about shooting” 

Illustrated. 16/- 
4 unique, authentic 
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d of gold prospecting 


SAFARI 
FOR GOLD 





by |. SMEATON-STUART 
The .imes: ‘A fine story of courage.” 
Scots; an: ** Many exciting incidents and 


xceedingly funny ones... no dull 
and the country and natives are 
portrayed ” Illustrated. 12/6 


some 
pages 
vivid! 





All royalties to go to the 





British - American 





Ambulance Corps 


WAR LETTERS 
FROM BRITAIN 


Foreword by Vincent Sheean 


These letters present a valuable and perm- 
anent record of what life in our beleaguered 
island was like when death was pouring 
from the skies on the cities and hamlets of 
this country, A memorable collection com- 
prising letters from ordinary folk and such 
well-known people as REBECCA WEST, 
DOROTHY BLACK, ALEC WAUGH, 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS, The Rt. Hon. 
ERNEST BEVIN, M.P. 8/6 











A brilliant new novel 





of the lace trade 


HILDA 
LEWIS’s 
PENNY LACE 


Nottingham Guardian: “ Rich in colour 
and sparkling with action.’’ Nottingham 
Journal : ** Remarkable vital and stimu- 
lating novel.” Daily Telegraph: ‘The 
teal aitraction of Miss Lewis’s story lies in 
the ioer revelations of the lace trade, its 
peaks and depressions, and the mounting 
power of the workers.” 10/6 











A tirring novel of the 
ocean convoys 
‘ TLANTIC 


TRAMP 
y TOM SMYTHE 








Sunda Mercury : ** A fine, robust, human 
story,” 3y an author who is captain of a 
— ‘amer which has made many war- 
ime y 


ages across the Atlantic. 8/6 


JA ROLDS - LONDON 
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co seize Austria, because it will open 
the door to the Balkans and the 
Adriatic.”’ 

Up to the very end Mussolini was 
declaring: ‘‘You can be reassured. 
Everything will be all right, and you 
can always count on my friendship 
for you and your country.” 

In May of 1936, says Prince 
Starhemberg, ‘‘he still held the same 
views. And, most interesting of all, 
Mussolini still held these views one 
week before the invasion of Austria 
by Hitler.” 


THE BURTONS 

Miss Jean Burton’s biography 
Sir Richard Burton’s Wife (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.) is the tale of two impossible 
people: Sir Richard Burton, who will 
always be known as the translator and 
commentator of The Thousand Nights 
and a Night, and the woman he 
married. 

Miss Burton has drawn freely on 
Lady Burton’s own autobiography, 
which is perhaps the most unmitigated 
“gush’’ that ever was printed in 
English. ‘‘The evening star came out 
in the pale sky. I thought of Richard 
in that far away swamp in Central 
Africa, and a voiceless prayer rose to 
my lips. I wonder if he too is thinking 
of me at this time? And as I thought 
an angelic whisper knocked at my 
heart and murmured ‘ Yes.’”’ 

That is her style for hundreds of 
pages, and it is a fair sample of what 
she thought of Richard, what she 
thought of herself, and what she 
thought should be the angelic attitude 
to the pair of them. 

Never perhaps in the long and 
complicated story of men’s relation- 
ship with women has there been a 
comparable case of resolute adoration. 
To the unbiassed eye, Richard was not 
only ugly : he was fiendishly repulsive, 
and the photographs here reproduced 
support this view. Arthur Symons 
said of him: ‘‘ Burton’s face had no 
actual beayty in it; it revealed a 
tremendous animalism, an air of re- 
pressed ferocity, a devilish fascina- 
tion.’”’ To his Isabel he was beauty 
incarnate. The books he wrote on 
travel and on erotic customs were 
long, heavy and formless; to her they 
were works of pure genius. 

She wrote of him: ‘‘ Had he been 
ever so unsuccessful, and had every 
man’s hand against him, my earthly 
god and King, I could have knelt at 
his feet and worshipped him. I used 
to sit and look at him and think 
‘You are mine, and there is no man 
on earth the least like you.’”’ 

She was certainly right in this, 


HIS PUBLICITY AGENT 


Her mother had told her that she 
could marry any man she liked except 
this one; for her, he was the only man 
she could conceivably marry. She 
waited for him for years; she accom- 
panied him on his consular work in 
South America, Damascus, Trieste, 
learning to shoot, ride and fence so 
as to be able at any moment to face 
death at his side, though there is no 
record that she was called on to do 
this. She became his publicity agent, 
his editor; she canvassed shamelessly 
the idea of a knighthood (being, 
among many other things, a complete 
snob); she sounded the authorities 
after his death as to a burial in West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s; and, 
when these shrines were ruled out, 
she buried him beneath an enormous 
marble replica of an Arab’s tent. 

She also destroyed the manu- 
script he had left—a translation of an 
Arab work called The Scented Garden, 
which, it is to be gathered, was a 
work of profound erotology. It might 
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cause her Richard to be misunder- 
stood. Though the Abbey was denied 
him, Richard found a niche in Madame 
Tussaud’s, and Isabel recorded with 
satisfaction: ‘“‘They have given him 
a large space, with sand, water, palms 
and three camels, and a domed sky- 
light painted yellow throws a lurid 
light on the scene. It is quite lifelike. 
I gave them the real clothes and 
weapons and dressed him myself.’’ 

To be “quite lifelike,’ for Isabel, 
a thing would need to be seen in a 
“lurid light.’’ Wilfred Blunt called 
her ‘‘a sociable and very talkative 
woman, clever, but at the same time 
foolish.’’ That antithesis is penetrat- 
ing, and seems just. Isabel is amusing 
to read about; she would have been 
the very devil to know. 


ALL CHILDHOOD IN A BOOK 

Fenella is a short book by Margery 
Nugent (Faber, 7s. 6d.) describing one 
day in the life of a child—the daughter 
of a prosperous widower living on the 
outskirts of a Yorkshire industrial 
town. 

The time is the Victorian hey-day. 
The family was large. There is the 
old nurse whom all the children loved 
and depended on; the temperamental 
cook; the gardener and the ‘‘char.”’ 
There is an aunt,who was respected 
but not loved, and there are many 
visitors to the house. 

All these people, and the winter 
countryside, the cosiness of the 
kitchen, the smell of new bread, the 
joys of a Guy Fawkes celebration, the 
rich old lady living an unlovely life in 
a great house near by, are seen through 
Fenella’s young and ardent eyes, 
which are those of a budding poet. 

All childhood is in the book, 
which is as fine a sample of its sort as 
has been written since Eiluned Lewis 
gave us Dew on the Grass. The ending, 
when Fenella learns that her beloved 
nurse is about to leave, that things do 
not endure, that all life is change and 
growth and finally decay, is beauti- 
fully handled. Within fewer than 
150 pages the author has compressed 
an immense amount of feeling and 
observation, producing a book to be 
heartily commended as a_ small 
perfection. 
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FISHERMAN’S JOYS 


ORD HARMSWORTH’S _ Little 
:. Fishing Book (Frederick Muller, 
5s.), is a small book of articles and 
poems, written because, on looking 
back, the author has felt moved to 
describe those fishing days which have 
provided most enjoyment. That isthe 
inference. Enjoyment and simplicity 
are attributes of a good fisherman, as 
is the quality of contemplation. Lord 
Harmsworth has contemplated the 
joys of fishing days in many waters 
and writes with simplicity of his 
enjoyment. This is a book cf, “‘ Here 
and there a lusty trout and here and 
there a grayling,’’ but more— here, 
too, are salmon and ouananiche 
(land-locked salmon), ospreys_ in 
Surrey, fontanalis and, besides the 
rest, the daddy-long-legs. Here is 
Newfoundland, there the Lambourn. 
Here a lake in Surrey, there a Scottish 
salmon river; above all, the sparkling 
Test, and last Alf Lunn, who has 
written the final chapter. Note down 
his words when next you try the 
evening rise: ‘Change the fish 
instead of the fly.’’ Now I find myself 
walking down the long street cf 
Stockbridge, Alf Lunn at my side, to 
‘*The Grosvencr,’’ where, if I am not 
mistaken, I shall find Lord Harms- 
worth, comfcrtably seated in the 
Houghton club-room, recalling the 
pleasures of the past, joyful in his 
experiences and, as all fine fishermen, 
simple in his enjoyment. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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i~ By a prominent French 
writer who knows General 
de Gaulle intimately 


CHARLES 
de GAULLE 


By PHILIPPE BARRES 


The first complete and authoritative 
account of the Free French Forces. 
Ask for your copy NOW. 9/6 





A vivid and illuminating 
picture of modern Persia 


UNVEILED 
IRAN 


by ANGELA RODKIN 
Here is a thoroughly informed and 
vivid picture of the country and its 
people. A book not only for the 
general reader, but for students of 
the history of our times. 32 unique 
photographs. 9/6 


PLPBOPOLP PP EP PL LDAP LP LP LPP 
Author of “The Battle of 
Seas” (40th thousand) 


BRITANNIA 
HAS WINGS 


by Sir Archibald HURD 


Sunday Times: ‘‘ Recommended.”’ 

Sunday Mercury: ‘“‘A timely survey 
of the vast task of the British Navy 
in the war.’ 41 illustrations. 5/- 


PPP PPP PPPP PPE PP PPL* 

Impressions of the men of the R.A.F. 

and Fleet Air Arm by world-famous 
photographer 


CECIL 
BEATON 


WINGED 
SQUADRONS 


Cecil Beaton has been photographing 
the war in England in all its phases 
for the Ministry of Information. 
Here he pays tribute to the men of 
the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm in a 
volume containing 67 magnificent 
photographs by the author. 5/- 





HUTCHINSON novels in demand 
Author of “ The Thin Blue 
Line” (28th thousand) 


CHARLES GRAVES’s 
THE AVENGERS 


Daily Telegraph : “ Magnificent 
breath-taking experiences are bril- 
liantly recorded.’’ Glasgow Herald : 
“An excellent sequel to The Thin 
Blue Line . . . thrills in abundance.’’ 
17 authentic photographs. 7/6 


Over 250,000 copies sold 
Book Society Recommendation 


GEO. STEWART's 
STORM 


Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘STORM’ is a 
book which many people will find of 
fascinating interest.’’ Western Mail: 
“This enthralling book ...a good 
story.’’ Manchester Guardian: “An 
unusual and most vividly written 
book.’’ 9/- 


HUTCHINSON 


THE LARGEST COOK PUBLISHERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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HARD WEAR 


The front is nut-brown suéde with pointed sections below the 
waist that button snugly down. The back and sleeves are hand 
knitted so that there is plenty of give for strenuous occupations. 
Checked, four-seamed tweed skirt in tones of brown. Aquascutum. 


A best seller of this summer, the tailored frock in grey woven 

woollen with a top cut like a shirt, the new open neckline 

and a spick and span white rayon piqué collar that slips out 
easily to be washed. Jaeger. 


Photographs DENES 


HE summer of 1942 will be remembered in the story of fashion 

as marking the zenith of the Glen check. The bulk of the 

population with 18 coupons in hand bought one of these suitings, 

stolen from the men, of the kind tailors talk about with bated 
breath as “falling into a suit.’’ They certainly have made the smartest 
suits seen for a decade. They do not show marks or dust, and the 
close weave makes them stand up to hard wear for a long time, without 
becoming bedraggled. They are practical war-time propositions, are 
made in two or three weights and have been such a success for suits 
that now we are seeing the forerunner of an army of Glen-checked 
coats, slacks, and dresses, not only in pure wool, but also in rayons, 
copied meticulously from the celebrated wool designs. 


Glen checks are in mixed greys or mushroom browns touched 
with colour in the over-check—with blue, red, green or tan—and this 
colour is picked up again in the accessories. The most popular line 
check of all is the red, as it can be matched with sweater and hat, and 
also with lipstick and make-up. The slacks from Jaeger we have 
photographed were overchecked with a pastel blue and worn with a 
blue crépe shirt. They are also made with a red overcheck, and 
either colour is as good with an immaculate white shirt or with scarlet 
and blue pullovers. A matching tailored jacket and skirt makes a 
very useful interchangeable three-piece, but does take the bulk of one’s 
coupons, and can only be bought if the wardrobe is already well 
stocked with coats, dresses and shirts, and one only has to consider 
shoes and accessories for the next year. 


The first cousin of the Glen check, the District check, is as fill o! 
possibilities for clothes of the type Americans call ‘‘casual.’’ !t 1s 
being used for the war-time version of the famous Burberry, waich 
has been especially designed to save coupons. This is a reversible 
raglan coat, checked suiting on one side, the well-known Burberty 
waterproofed cotton gabardine on the other. The coat can be worl 
either way, comes in various shades of brown for the lining and va7ious 
colour combinations, all sober ones, for the checked suiting. It has 
a belt all round, a fashion denied to the men under the new Boa: 1 0! 
Trade regulations, and a storm collar that can be worn open as well 
as buttoned up to the chin. It is good all the time in the countr) one 
way or the other, and does not look out of place in town. These : Jats 
have matching hoods, as have the out-and-out Burberrys, whic’ are 

still available in a range of col urs, | 

brightish browns as well as_ the | 
Slacks in Glen checked suit- dark browns and light, almost w uite, 
ing, mixed greys overchecked shades that do not show mud spla hes. 
in blue the colour of a There are still some useful ¢ :éde 
hyacinth, with a_ tailored and leather jerkins and coats a oul 
crépe shirt to match. Note for the country. Aquascutum shor one § 
the new open neckline here of the most practical with a ki tted 

too. Both Jaeger. back and sleeves that have plen.y 0 
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Neatly tailored wash- 
ing frock in shantung, 
check or spot design, 
original patch pockets, 
neat collar and button- 
through bodice. Sizes 


40, 42, 44 
and 45. 5 gns. 


Sizes 46 and 48, 7/6 
extra 


LONDON. W.| 


1942 1057 











Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
Washing Frocks 

and \E 


Lingerie . 


‘County Frocks.’’’ First Floor 
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An attractive frock in Shantilla, 
tiny massed flowers in artistic 
colourings; please give a choice 
of predominating shades when 


ordering. Sizes 40, 42, 
44 and 45. 63/- 
Sizes 46 and 48, 7/6 extra. 


A classic washing frock in multi- 
coloured striped silk, with peinted 
stitched pockets and panel of 
reversed stripe, deep pleats in skirt. 
Perfectly tailored in sizes 

40, 42, 44 and 45. 73 9n- 


(Debenhams Ltd.) Sizes 46 and 48, 6/6 extra. 
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A stout serviceable shoe in 
Brown Grain. Sports Model. 


Once it was the social whirl that kept her on 
her feet from morning to midnight. To-day 
it is an arduous and important war-job. 
Yet she is never tired. . . To-day, as before 
the War, the shoes she invests in are 
always NORVIC. For NORVIC shoes not 
only appeal to her sense of beauty but 
give her the comfort and freedom her 


feet require, because they are built on 


the principle of the Braced Foot Fitting. 


But please do not blame the re- 
tailer if you are unable to get the 
: exact style you want when you 
fe oats want it. Leather is controlled 
TRADE MARK and our output reduced. 


NORVIG 


Write for name and address of nearest Norvic Agent. 


THE NORVIC SHOE CO,, LTD., NORWICH 





Shetland sweater and cardigan for an eight-year-old in 

oatmeal colour with shorts in Harris tweed or corduroy. 

Rowe. Jaegers’s dungarees for tiny boys are in scarlet woollen 
corduroy shown with gay Fair Isle woollen sweater. 


give for gardening and a brown suéde windproof front with pointed 
sections below the waist that buttons it snugly in. 


the checked suitings, now that thick homespun tweeds are 

scarce. The best of all is the narrow-ridged corduroy, in 
gamekeeper grey-green. I have seen suits, slacks, odd jackets, suits 
and coats allin this colour. They are hard-wearing, need to be tailored 
like a man’s, and are immensely smart with russet brown shoes and 
sweaters. Russet brown corduroy is becoming, too, worn with unusual 
mixtures of purples and scarlet, for scarves and sweaters, as well as 
the more conventional greens and beiges. Harvey Nichols have 
tailored three-pieces in russet and dark green velveteens, slacks, jackets 
and skirts, all of which can be bought separately. 

Utility corduroy slacks are appearing in the London shops in the 
corduroy colours—brown, green, rust—and cost 36s. Id. They 
conform to the new regulations—two pockets, no pocket flaps, no 
pleats, no permanent turn-ups, no imitation pockets or buttonholes, 
no side-straps or back-strap, no elastic in the waistband, no bib or 
brace suspension, no slide fasteners. If any readers of CountRY Lire 
want advice on points connected with the limitation of design and 
will write to me, I shall be most pleased to help. The list of “don'ts” 
is long, but need not frighten anyone. The ‘“‘do’s”’ allow plenty of 
scope, and the only concern of the Government is that nothing shall 
be wasted and material used to the best advantage. For outdoor 
work in hot weather, there are shirts in woven lisle, in honeycombed 
cotton, in checked Aertex mesh cotton, in checked gingham. ‘There 
are sweaters in hand-knitted cotton, woven lisle sweaters striped like 
a footballer’s or in herring-bone tweed designs, as shown by Romanes 
and Paterson, of Edinburgh. These all wash easily, and the knitted 
ones require only to be hung out todry. Match them with hand-knitted 
socks, and tie your grandfather’s bandana under your chin. Weat 
them with your country corduroys and Glen checks. For very hot 
days there are slacks in tough-looking canvas rayon, best in a blue 
brighter than navy, and a burnt brown the colour of a sail. These 
are worn with brightly contrasting shirts and handkerchiefs. Colours 
for country clothes are gay as they can be. P. Joyce REYNOLDS. & 


y: fresh-air clothes, corduroys rank next in popularity after 


Harrods have « good & 
selection of bas <etsin 
the old trad :iond 
designs, and g rdene 
ing tools. We have 
photographed : 
a trowel, a wa 2ri 
can with a 
handled rose 
reaches tothe 
a border, a 
dandelion toc 
a dibber 
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Footwear . . . that’s 
one of the most impor- 
tant considerations 
for those who are con- 
stantly out and about 
in all weathers. For 
hard going on the 
roads and lanes, for 
stiff going in the fields 


we a2 a LEY + and on the moors, 


choose Zug Footwear. 





ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 




















Zug has everything Zug has no superior 
to commend it for for toughness or sup- 
country walking and pleness. It is excep- 
- UNDERWEAR ‘STOCKINGS “KNITWEAR eo , tionally hard wearing 
and extremely com- 
ter GLOVES fortable to wear. 
are Being specially pro- 
sts cessed it effectively 
red resists water. Zug 
< can be depended upon 
Me all the time and every 
ive time. 
ets 
We manufacture Zug, but 
the do not make Footwear. In 
ey the event of difficulty write 
no to us for name of nearest 
- shoe store using Zug. 
[FE 
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Please buy only for current needs— 


we will do our very best 


YAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 











Ma from fresh, luscious fruit, and pure granulated sugar. Because 

Sme ey’s factories are in the heart of the orchards, Smedley’s Jams 
conserve the real fresh fruit flavour. 

WISBECH PRODUCE CANNERS, LTD., 

Wisbech, Cambs. 





204. Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLA 


=A LLIANCK ™, 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 








HEAD OFFICE: Temporari 











ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 














"BRAKE ~via 


Maker of the {DON-FLEX ° ’ Pat 
ene som Olan ible Clutch Disc 


CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 





The salt of the earth— 


(er0ebos Salt 








FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILLY 
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ENJOY 





THE DOCTORS) 
CEYLON TE/ ) 


oz. of The Doc any 1a ee ge s much further 
juste ten dinary tea. : 
Harden Bro s. & Lindoay Led., 20, Eastcheap, , 
, £.C3 
Cc. 2 
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